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Can We Close Ranks? 


ECRETARY Ribicoff was dead right when, in a 

speech before American Council on Education 
delegates meeting in Washington this fall, he accused 
college and university heads of insular leadership. 
He charged that, when the proposals for federal aid 
to education needed support against strong opposi- 
tion in the last session of Congress, everyone looked 
out only for his own interests. “Everybody wanted 
a piece of it,” he said, “but education was done in 
because nobody would cooperate on a broad front.” 

Most of the ACE delegates had the grace to admit 
their fault in the council sessions that followed. They 
went a little farther than the ACE committee which, 
in 1959, published an appeal called “The Need To 
Close Ranks in Higher Education.” They accepted 
the fact that we must close ranks at all levels of pro- 
fessional education in order to secure finances for 
top quality schools in America. 

The day after his headline-making speech was 
made, Ribicoff met with a delegation of Phi Delta 
Kappa officers* who came to volunteer their services 
in the fight the HEW secretary pledged to make for 
an education aid bill in the next session of Congress. 
These Phi Delta Kappa leaders asked what specific 
actions they ought to take. Ribicoff’s suggestions were 
simple and direct: “Invite your congressmen to have 
lunch with you. They'll come. You are the most 
respected members of your communities. Convince 
them of what we know is true, that without a total 
commitment to education we are gradually going to 
slip further and further behind.” 

Phi Delta Kappa officers have now carried this 
appeal to the fraternity’s 220 chapters. If each one 
of them will, in the next three months, make a de- 
termined effort to persuade a local U.S. representa- 
live to change his mind, the necessary shift of ten 
votes or more can very possibly be accomplished. As 
Ribicoff said, he and President Kennedy surely can- 
not win the battle alone. There is currently a wave of 
pessimism about school legislation in the next session. 
But it can be reversed, just as the wave of optimism 
was reversed in the last session. 

One of the most convincing pieces of evidence 
we have seen that education pays enormous divi- 
dends, not just in self-realization and human happi- 
ness but in hard cash (something we all understand 
but which seems to be particularly convincing to 
the business fraternity), is detailed in the article by 


. * Present were Charles Foster, president; Russel Merkel, record- 

ede secretary: Maynard Bemis, executive secretary; Stanley Elam, 

weld and Sterling McMurrin, comimissioner of the U.S. Office of 
ion. 





NEA Research Division Director Sam Lambert in 
this KAPPAN. We suggest that you read it carefully 
and talk about it with your congressman at that 
luncheon your chapter is setting up. 


Teaching about Communism 


ON of the most disturbing reports we have read 
since McCarthyism was born nearly a decade ago 
came to Phi Delta Kappa headquarters this fall from 
a member on the West Coast. It was a careful ex- 
position of the year-long harassment of a prominent 
schoolman by members of the John Birch Society 
who were seeking his dismissal on grounds that he 
might be a Communist. 

There is no doubt whatever that the current flood 
of fear and hysteria born of the Berlin crisis consti- 
tutes a fertile breeding ground for McCarthyism. 
It only remains for some incipient McCarthy to 
gain the national limelight. 

What can educators do in such a milieu? 

One thing, of course, is to give each other the 
kind of moral and overt support that enabled the 
schoolman of the above-mentioned report to win his 
battle against the forces of ignorance and bigotry. 
Another is to organize a more general campaign 
against such ignorance. We hope soon to have an 
article by William Yandell Elliott, Williams Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Science at Harvard, 
on teaching about communism in the schools. Despite 
all the hullabaloo in the newspapers and elsewhere, 
the true nature of communism is ill-understood in 
this country. If more schools teach it, and teach it 
more rigorously, they are certain to be criticized. 
But this is no reason to duck the responsibility. 

We recall the famous reply of Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, then chancellor at Chicago, when he was 
twitted by an alumnus to this effect: “I hear you 
are still teaching communism at the university.” 
“Yes,” replied the irrepressible Bob. “And we are 
still teaching cancer at the Medical School.” —SME 


* * * 


“Our least favorite quote, which appeared in Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, was from J. Evetts Haley, rancher, 
writer, and sometime teacher of Canyon, Texas, who is 
head of an organization known as “Texans for America,’ 
now engaged in censoring history books. “The stressing 
of both sides of a controversy,’ said Haley, ‘only confuses 
the young and encourages them to make snap judgments 
based on insufficient evidence. Until they are old enough 
to understand both sides of a question, they should be 


taught only the American side.’” 
—Cleveland Amory, in Nov. 4 Saturday Review 
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CURRENT CHALLENGES 
To Educational Leadership 


Phi Delta Kappa’‘s president identifies 


six major challenges to educational leadership. 


These are personal and professional 


challenges that every member should take to heart. 


By CHARLES R. FOSTER 


HE presidency of Phi Delta Kappa affords 

a broad view of what is going on in Ameri- 

can education and a close look at areas in 
which educational leadership is particularly need- 
ed. Phi Delta Kappa, as a society of men in 
education, is by its very nature close to the cen- 
ters of educational leadership and is in a position 
to feel the full impact of challenges to it. 

The fraternity was represented at the Golden 
Anniversary White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth and participated in the prepara- 
tion of some important recommendations. We 
chose to lend particular support to those con- 
cerned with federal financing of education and 
to various measures intended to make education 
more realistic for students not likely to benefit 
from traditional education programs. 

The fraternity participated in the 1960 meetings 
of the Canadian Education Association with all 
of the Board of Directors and seven members 
of the fraternity’s Commission on International 
Education present. This was significant because 
it was the first time any substantial delegation 
of Americans has taken part in any Canadian 
educational meeting of this kind. 





MR. FOSTER (lota 364, Beta Xi 78) is assistant 
dean, College of Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. This month he will complete his two- 
year term as president of Phi Delta Kappa by pre- 
siding at the fraternity’s 28th Biennial Council in 
Bloomington, Indiana. This article is based on a 
speech Mr. Foster delivered before fraternity groups 
earlier this year. 


Members of the Commission on Juvenile De- 
linquency, along with a number of fraternity of- 
ficers, participated in a symposium on Research 
and the Role of the School in Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency, sponsored jointly by Phi 
Delta Kappa and the U. S. Office of Education. 
This also was a significant meeting. It was pro- 
ductive of a number of ideas and plans for the 
study of ways and means of reducing juvenile 
delinquency, both in school and out. The U. S$. 
Office of Education is now distributing a volume 
reporting this symposium. 

The commission has completed a very impor- 
tant statement of goals for alienated youth. This 
statement has received support from the chapters 
in the fraternity and may be taken to represent 
our Official policy. The commission is also at 
work on a handbook which will describe school 
work-study programs which have been effective 
in certain school systems. If similar programs can 
be introduced and put into effect on a wide scale 
throughout the American community, we can éx- 
pect to lessen substantially the incidence of juve- 
nile delinquency. 

This brings us to consideration of a number 
of major current challenges to educational lead- 
ership which seem to stand out, and the first of 
them, although not necessarily the most impor 
tant, is this challenge of juvenile delinquency and 
the responsibilities which it places on the schools. 
But before discussing this challenge I should 
like to state all of them serially and then discuss 
each briefly: 
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1. The challenge of juvenile delinquency. 
2. The challenge of educating for world under- 
standing. 


3. The challenge of maintaining public con- 
fidence in and concern for education. 


4. The challenge of improving the quality and 
effectiveness of education. 


5. The challenge of providing for real educa- 
tional research. 


6. The challenge of finding ways and means 
of bringing high quality men into education as a 
professional career. 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


5 le reason for selecting juvenile delinquency 
as one of the major challenges to current 
educational leadership is that I think it reflects 
the entire problem of the relationship of schools 
to youth. Working out plans for disadvantaged or 
underprivileged youth, to which the Commission 
on Juvenile Delinquency is addressing its atten- 
tion, is just one phase of the problem. I believe 
that it is important to establish goals for all 
youth. All young people need to feel that they 
are going somewhere, that there is direction and 
purpose to what they are doing and in what we 
ask them to do. 

The 1960 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth established the fact that juvenile 
delinquency has mounted to unprecedented 
heights. Events reported in the press since then 
have underscored the problem. And it is a prob- 
lem not only among the culturally underprivileged. 
Every young parent must be concerned about this 
problem because it affects not only some of the 
young people with whom he comes in contact 
from day to day, but also the future of his own 
children. 

We should note that juvenile delinquency is a 
form of self-expression, a bad, anti-social form, 
of course. Long continued frustration, as we have 
learned, can provide a “build-up” for later 
violence, and when the spark is ignited it can 
spread through a group of people with unfortunate 
results. Among the sources of frustration for 
young people in our society are (1) the absence 
of suitable and challenging job opportunities for 
those who leave school at an early age, and (2) 
the failure of the schools to provide educational 
Programs equally appealing and worthwhile to 
all of the many kinds of young people who enroll 
im them. These are contributing factors which 
make for juvenile delinquency, in addition to all 
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of the factors of individual psychological adjust- 
ment well known to educators. 

When there are many constructive and socially 
approved outlets for youthful energy there is 
less likelihood of adolescent behavior taking a 
delinquent form. Therefore school people should 
support all efforts of the community to provide 
suitable job and work programs for youth; they 
should support the planning of more suitable 
courses of work and study, and they should help 
our communities in developing more and better 
recreational facilities and programs. 

But perhaps even more important than these 
factors is the need for young people to have goals 
and purposes which challenge their loyalty and 
inspire the best that is in them. We can all work 
toward the development of such worthwhile goals, 
through our schools, through all of our groups 
and personal contacts, and through our social in- 
stitutions such as the church, fraternal orders, 
political parties, and other agencies which bring 
us together. 

Democracy, which gives us our sense of free- 
dom and our feeling of personal worth and dig- 
nity, is a much looser form of social organization 
than is totalitarianism, and consequently we must 
work harder to maintain and extend it. The prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency is not simply ex- 
plained nor easily solved, but a part of the prob- 
lem resides in the fact that too many people, 
young or old, do not have challenging and worth- 
while goals in life. It is our responsibility to recog- 
nize this and to do what we can to correct it. 

We feel that Phi Delta Kappa’s manifesto on 
goals for disadvantaged youth provides one im- 
portant step toward tackling the delinquency 
problem. It may well be that we should also con- 
sider a similar statement for all youth. We are 
not at all sure that the report of the President’s 
Commission on National Goals has made an ade- 
quate statement for our youth. 


THE CHALLENGE OF EDUCATION 
FOR WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


Pesan overnight the challenge of educating 

for world understanding has grown to major 
importance. People have recognized for a long 
time that we live in an age of international inter- 
dependence, but the full significance of the fact 
has only recently dawned on Americans. Educa- 
tional leadership is, almost suddenly, called upon 
to do whatever can be done to help build better 
understanding of this fact. It is necessary for us 
to help young people develop respect for the opin- 
ions, attitudes, and needs of people in other lands, 
and to do it quickly. 
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The world is a neighborhood, yet we are told 
that one-third of the people are hungry, seven 
hundred million can’t read or write, and there are 
no educational facilities at all for 250,000,000 
children. There is no room for the smugness and 
complacency that once characterized American 
public opinion in matters having to do with other 
nations. 

Those inclined to live in a make-believe world 
of American supremacy ought to be sobered by 
such facts as these: Americans no longer build 
the majority of the world’s passenger cars and 
auto trucks. The U.S. builds 48 per cent. The 
rest of the world has had the lead for over two 
years. There are other countries in the world 
which have more radio sets and more telephones 
per capita than we have. 

In other words, the future is not going to be 
like the immediate past was—when we outbuilt 
and outdid other nations in material sense and 
gloried in this manifestation of power. 

The task of American leaders is not merely to 
help Americans make a more realistic evaluation 
of our place in the sun—it is to lead a society of 
nations toward peace and justice. 

As Slay and Monahan! have said, “Americans 
have to learn some things about this modern 
world in which they live.” 

Our position, they say, should be one embracing 
at least the following assumptions: 

1. that conditions in any part of the world af- 
fect all people of the world; 

2. that nations with an abundance of material, 
technological, and human resources have a moral 
responsibility for sharing these with less favored 
nations; 

3. that the common needs of mankind are the 
foundations for world cooperation: an adequate 
level of food, clothing, and shelter, basic medical 
care, and full access to man’s accumulated knowl- 
edge; 

4. that the values, goals, and aspirations of a 
people are to be respected and recognized as de- 
sirable; 

5. that world cooperation must be carried for- 
ward within a philosophy that insures the dignity 
and sense of worth of all concerned; 

6. that world cooperation shall 
regimes and political differences; 

7. that the interdependence of nations is in- 
escapable. 


transcend 


2Ronald J. Slay and Tom Monahan, “World Cooperation: A 
omy to Teacher Education,” PHI DELTA KAPPAN, Novem- 
f, 5 
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The challenge to American educators is to 
up their efforts to see that our young people 
achieve this view of. the matter. 

Unless a school superintendent or a colle 
president can truthfully and confidently say that 
the schools for which he assumes the maior lead- 
ership responsibility are actually moving in this 
direction, he is not facing up to one of the most 
important challenges of the present time. 

Are we really doing something about this, or 
are we only giving lip service to it? Are we 
critically examining our programs, our curricula, 
with this in mind? Do we know whether or not 
our teachers are working toward these objectives 
—actually doing something about them in the 
classroom? 

Of all the current challenges to educational 
leadership, this is certainly one of the most press- 
ing and one of the most difficult. 


THE CHALLENGE OF MAINTAINING 
PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN AND 
CONCERN FOR EDUCATION 


D2 you need to keep selling education? The 

answer is yes, you certainly do.* This is a 
time when demands for public support and at- 
tention are greater and more complicated than 
ever before. We are assailed on every hand to 
give to this, back up that, support such and such. 
The schools are just one of a number of impor- 
tant agencies and institutions that need attention. 
And this means that we must jump into the 
competition for attention ourselves. Very little 
can be taken for granted. If you don’t believe this, 
look at what other institutions in society are doing. 
There is hardly a well-known industrial or bus- 
ness enterprise that is not spending much time 
and money to keep in the limelight. Madison Ave- 
nue talks of the “image” a man, a firm, a busi- 
ness, a government agency, or a country creates 
and maintains. It’s advertising jargon, to be surt, 
but the pictures in people’s minds are very sig- 
nificant. 

Harvard University is surely one of the oldest 
and most widely known institutions of higher 
learning in the world. It has long since established 
a reputation, not only national but international, 
for leadership at the university level. But Ha 
doesn’t take this for granted. Harvard is always 
working at its public relations program. Harvard 


2 Observers have said that the defeat of the general federal aid 
program for education in the 87th Congress reflects a failure ¢ the 
American Bye to recognize the vital importance of education. 
am inclined to go along with this view. We do not hesitate to 
a strong national effort in the case of something we consider be 
really important. 
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ublic information releases are not just good, 

they’re excellent. And they’re expensive. No op- 
rtunity to remind people about Harvard goes 

unexploited, and success breeds success. 

It is well for educators to remember that con- 
tact with the press means more than just a tele- 

hone call to the city editor once in a long time 
“when something comes up.” Contacts with 
editors or news representatives should be fre- 
quent and continuing. Once you have become 
known as a news source the task gets easier. But 
you will still have to keep up the continuous con- 
tact. I am stressing this because I am convinced 
that it is one of the most neglected areas in edu- 
cational leadership today. Educators like to think 
of themselves as somehow above this sort of 
thing. They like to think of themselves as sitting 
on a sort of Olympus—that if they do a good job 
people will recognize it and give them all the sup- 
port they need. It just isn’t necessarily so. 

Some people in education shy away from the 
idea of giving awards because, they say, it smacks 
too much of the market place. It’s how good you 
feel inside that counts, they say; not whether 
someone gives you an award. 

But educators are human. They crave and they 
need recognition. If they are the kind of men who 
don’t need it, then they are not human enough 
to be educators. One of the most serious mistakes 
we have made is to fail to recognize the motivat- 
ing force of recognition and reward, and it is time 
we realize it. By so doing we can help make edu- 
cation the challenging, satisfying profession that 
it must be if we are to attract the best men, and 
the best that is in men, to our cause. 


A New Surge of Interest in Schools 


The problem of establishing confidence in edu- 
cation won’t be solved merely by having a good 
news bureau and public relations department. 
There has to be intelligent interpretation of the 
schools and what they are doing by everyone 
connected with them. For a great change has 
taken place in the public’s attitude toward edu- 
cation. There was a time when people really 
didn’t care very much what was going on in the 
schools. Now they do. 

In a study of attitudes of the American press 
toward education covering a five-year span in 
the 1930’s, I found out that of all the editorials 
printed in twenty-five leading U. S. newspapers, 
only 3.67 per cent dealt with any phase whatso- 
ever of education (including athletics). 

Of these 3.67 per cent, fewer than one-fourth 
were adversely critical in any sense; and less 
than a tenth had anything to do with curriculum. 
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When they did criticize, editors tended to attack 
the very things that might, if tried, make the 
schools better. 

Actually, the principal implication of this study 
was that the public needed to know a great deal 
more about the schools. It was not enough just 
to become interested in them and to care about 
them. People needed more reliable information 
about their schools and what they were trying 
to accomplish. And judging by the amount of 
editorial attention given, they weren't getting 
this information. 

That study was completed nearly twenty-five 
years ago. In my summarizing recommendations, 
I said: 


It is highly important for the agencies of 
public opinion to be acquainted with the pur- 
poses of educational changes instituted by school 
leaders. They must make doubly sure that when 
curriculum changes are made, the community 
understands them. They must tirelessly build 
public opinion that will support edycational re- 
forms intended to meet the needs of the very 
groups so prone to criticize. 

The major implications seem clear: (1) the 
introduction of new subjects in the curriculum, 
and of new educational services must be “right” 
in principle and provably so; and (2) the guid- 
ance of public opinion must be accepted as a 
corollary of educational administration, in order 
to assure a reasonable public readiness to ex- 
periment in new fields. 


The public seemed so little interested in what 
the schools were doing back in 1935 that I wrote 
this further observation about it: 


. one leaves the scattered discussion (of the 
curriculum) with the feeling that there is an 
astonishing gap between what is going on in the 
schools and the public interest in it. The marvel 
is that public opinion is willing to endure much 
of it, when some of the subject matter is re- 
garded from an educative standpoint. But when 
one finds that the public, far from worrying 
about whether the curriculum is appropriate or 
not, is just indifferent—then it is possible to 
realize why education can slumber complacently 
on. The challenge is clearly, and almost entirely, 
to educational leadership. 


But now we have entered a new period, when 
everyone is talking about education and everyone 
is criticizing it. Comment on what the schools are 
doing or not doing is widespread. 

In many ways, the need to explain what we are 
doing is now greater; twenty-five years ago we 
might not have aroused much attention by our 
doings, but now we move in a spotlight. I think 
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the principle of paying a great deal of attention 
to keeping the public informed is more important 
than ever. 

One of the most important contributions made 
in developing American support for education 
has been that of Dr. Conant. I am sure that 
this study of high schools and junior high schools 
is a distinguished contribution to American edu- 
cation, whether everyone agrees with each of his 
specific recommendations or not. It has done 
tremendous good in bringing the problems of edu- 
cation to the American people. 


Thinking Through the Question of Goals 


Surely, most of the arguments have come up 
about education because people don’t agree on our 
purposes. I am pretty sure that we can never 
completely settle on what they are. There will 
have to be compromises between or among dif- 
fering theories. But I am also sure that any given 
school, and any given school leader (teacher or 
administrator) must think this through and make 
certain what it is that he is for in education. 
Otherwise, there can be no leadership. We need to 
know what we stand for, and the public has a 
right to expect it of us. 

Some of the questions about what we are sup- 
posed to be doing in the schools are very em- 
barrassing. In his last newsletter, W. C. Trow 
of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education says we should make some decisions 
on such questions as these: “What are we doing 
to prepare teachers for the belated industrial 
revolution in education that is just around the 
corner? Where do we stand on what kind of 
new mathematics we should introduce into high 
schools? What are we going to do about lan- 
guages? Will a scattering of subjects and mastery 
of none, the dregs of the elective system, continue 
to satisfy us? What about individual differences? 
The mentally handicapped child is getting a good 
deal of attention. But what of the dull normal? 
The mentally disturbed? The superior? Must we 
wait for chemists and admirals to show us the 
way?” 

And speaking of admirals, what about the 
question raised by Hyman Rickover in “Where 
Do We Go From Here?” in the July 30, 1960, 
Saturday Evening Post? He wrote: 


Traditionally, self-reliance and self-determina- 
tion have been typically American qualities. But 
of late these qualities have been subtly under- 
mined by a new view of the individual. The so- 
called “Freudian ethic” has led us astray by 
encouraging us to blame our personal inade- 
quacies on “society.” In their preoccupation 
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with people who—because of misfortune or 
weakness of mind or character—cannot cope 
with life in a modern industrial society, psychol- 
ogists generally fail to emphasize that what may 
be condoned in the weak cannot be excused 
in the strong. Such an attitude undermines the 
spiritual foundations of democracy. When we 
shift responsibility for his actions from the in- 
dividual to society, we are well on the way to 
totalitarianism. 


I can’t help but think the Admiral has a point 
there. What kind of citizenship and personal re- 
sponsibility is your school developing? 

But we must part company with our critics 
when they seem to say that an education is just 
for the elite, or when they simply ask for more 
emphasis on math and science. I think a part of 
the challenge to our leadership is that we must 
help people to understand the other purposes 
of education, too. In a recent survey of one of 
Miami’s biggest high schools, it was learned that, 
in a school of nearly 3,000 pupils, enrollment in 
art and music courses had dropped to just over 
200. Do we want a trend like this? 

There are certainly many objectives that we can 
say are the purposes of education. I am not ask- 
ing for another commission to do over again what 
has already been done by many distinguished 
groups such as the one which worked out the 
Cardinal Principles of Education, or the pro- 
nouncements made by the NEA’s Educational 
Policies Commission, or the fine statement of 
goals by Mr. Gardner in Goals for Americans. 
Rather, I mean that each educational leader 
should work out his own professional views on 
this subject so that he can say what he honestly 
believes the purposes of education are, and clearly 
give the principles that are guiding him as he 
goes about his everyday job. If each of us had 
such a clear understanding it would add strength 
to our efforts and it might even change some 
of the things we have been doing for a long time 
just because we never did think through the ques- 
tion of goals. 


THE CHALLENGE OF IMPROVING 
THE QUALITY AND EFFECTIVENESS 
OF EDUCATION 


y= we are reasonably sure of what we ate 
trying to do in education, then we are 


faced with the next big challenge to educational 
leadership. It is the challenge of making educa- 
tion effective, of doing it well. 


8 The Report of the President's Commission on National Goals, 
American Assembly, Columbia University, published by Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1960. 
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[ think that this deserves a billing as one of 
the main challenges to educational leadership 
today because of the nature of the world situation 
in which we live. Of course, it ought to be a chal- 
lenge to education at all times, regardless of what 
the world situation happens to be. 

First and foremost is the need for excellence in 
teaching. The test of the teacher is what the 
pupils learn. I don’t mean this in a narrow sense, 
but rather in the sense that the test ought to be 
applied in football. A good coach is really a 
teacher. If his team learns to play, masters the 
fundamentals, has the right attitude, and if the 
students develop in terms of character and knowl- 
edge of how to get along well with their fellows, 
then we have a good coach. 

But leave any of these elements out and the 
story is different. It is the same with teaching, 
where I think we are far from doing a good job. 
And I think the main cause is our fear of sub- 
mitting what we do to honest criticism. 

For a long time we have defended the right of 
the teacher to work in isolation; we have reacted 
negatively to merit rating, to supervision (which 
some of us have scornfully termed “snooper- 
vision”), and to just about anything that smacks 
of the critical approach. We must get away from 
this and be willing to put our work on the line. 
This is a prerequisite for improvement. 

I suppose no one likes to be criticized, even 
when he asks for it. But criticism is the stuff 
from which improvement emerges. 

That is part of the challenge. Another part of 
it has to do with the emphasis we put on good 
teaching and the willingness we have to reward it. 
The Soviets have, as a rather definite part of 
their educational system, a system of increasing 
teward for teachers who deliver the goods as 
measured by the achievement of their students. 
They are pretty blunt about this and publish ob- 
jective results of teaching success. The best 
teachers get the most pay. 


The Importance of Personal Recognition 


But the most important element in my sug- 
gestions for improvement is personal recognition. 
We have a long way to go in the direction of 
recognizing the value of good teaching. Our uni- 
Versities have led us in the wrong direction here. 
They too frequently base promotions and salaries 
on other criteria, criteria which usually emphasize 
writing and research. The way to get ahead, as 
Jacques Barzun points out, is to do something 
mysterious called research. The way not to get 
ahead is to try to be a good teacher. 

This is ridiculous, but it is often characteristic 
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of promotion policies in schools and universities. 
Only when we all recognize that good teaching 
is important, and reward it accordingly, will our 
record in terms of production—educational ef- 
fectiveness—be what we want it to be. 

All too often educators tend to drag their feet 
when it comes to adoption of new methods. Per- 
haps in this respect they are just like doctors, law- 
yers, and ministers. They want to approach these 
matters “very cautiously.” 

Certainly intelligent leadership demands that 
we acknowledge the importance of avoiding the 
creation of “sacred cows” in education. Lester 
W. Nelson* has reminded us of what some of 
these are: “(1) the premise that all teachers are 
alike, (2) the premise that the quality of learning 
is a function of numbers, (3) the premise that 
each teacher needs to do all the things required 
to be done in the orderly operation of a school, 
(4) the premise that effective learning requires 
an omnipresent physical confrontation of the 
learner with a live teacher, (5) the premise that 
all teachers must perform the same instructional 
roles.” 

As Nelson points out, such shibboleths need 
questioning, and as he notes: “Even though the 
challenge does not result in any redefinition of 
the articles of faith, there is good probability that 
it will have resulted in a refinement of them. In 
either case, net good will have been achieved.” 

I believe that new methods are going to be 
forced on us from the outside if we don’t adapt 
them and develop them ourselves. Let me quote 
from James Cass in a recent article in School 
and Society: 


Public school teaching, traditionally, has fol- 
lowed the pattern of one classroom, 30 pupils, 
and a closed door. This pattern is changing with 
startling rapidity. Even in the elementary school, 
specialization is becoming the rule. Today we 
have an increasing number of specialists in guid- 
ance, art, music, science, foreign languages, and 
remedial work. Tomorrow we will have team 
teaching, more educational TV, foreign language 
laboratories, and an expanding galaxy of aides 
and specialists in many fields.® 


There is no question about this. Those who have 
had an opportunity to see And No Bells Ring, a 
feature movie produced by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, will be im- 
pressed by the new techniques it demonstrates. 


*Lester W. Nelson, “New Ideas in Education,” Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education Association Bulletin, September, 1959. 

5 James M. Cass. ‘““How Citizens Look at Teacher Tenure,"’ School 
and Society, October, 1960. 
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Those who have read Arthur D. Morse’s 
Schools of Tomorrow—Today, will be challenged 
and stimulated by the description of team teach- 
ing, flexible scheduling, the use of large groups, 
electronic devices, teacher aids, and a host of 
other ideas actually being experimented with 
throughout the country. 

I am convinced that these changes will come 
fast. The self-contained classroom, for example, 
is rapidly becoming as out of date as the horse 
and buggy. TV has proved that it can do certain 
jobs for us that no other medium can do nearly 
as well. Teacher aids are a reality in many places. 

These are some of the answers to the challenge 
to adapt to new times and new conditions. They 
reflect a sort of educational revolution in which 
education is, for the first time in many decades, 
re-examining itself from top to bottom, and with 
what promises to be very satisfying results. 

One of the most interesting effects of these 
changes and adaptations to modern technology 
is the fact that they will demand a different kind 
of teacher. There will be excellent opportunities 
for some people to move ahead in teaching, to 
become the masters of new techniques, and to 
provide us with leadership in how to use them 
effectively. Team teaching challenges some young 
people as routine classroom teaching never could. 

This should result in education attracting a 
higher type of man and woman than has been 
the case in the past. 


THE CHALLENGE OF PROVIDING FOR 
REAL EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


PH Delta Kappa, through a series of symposia, 

has been vigorously questioning the character 
and role of educational research in America. At 
the most recent of these conferences® more at- 
tention was given to the need for really worth- 
while research and for the development of en- 
tirely new methods which might result in bring- 
ing the findings of educational research to the 
people most likely to use them, the teachers and 
administrators in the public schools. Pending a 
full report of this symposium, let it be said that 
educational leaders must find a way to establish 
large scale educational research that will com- 
mand the services, over a period of years if neces- 
sary, of people trained to do the job. Entirely 
too much educational research is dependent on the 
sporadic efforts of doctoral candidates trying to 
meet requirements for degrees. There is indica- 


6 Sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa and the University of Oregon, 
Eugene, July, 1961. 
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tion that our universities, while they pay a great 
deal of lip service to educational research, have 
actually given very little faculty time or money 
to it. 

Men who have spent some time in research en- 
deavors usually have seen it as a stepping stone to 
some other type of responsibility. The profession 
must find ways to make it profitable for men to 
spend careers in educational research working 
long enough to find out some answers to how 
learning takes place and what educational proc- 
esses are most likely to produce results. 

Educators must also find ways of getting rid of 
the chains which professional and “respectable” 
approaches all too often lay upon the shoulders 
of the person who would like to look at a new 
way of accomplishing something in education. 
Not only must we find ways of implementing re- 
search, we must also find ways of testing the re- 
sults and then finally marketing them so that 
the practitioner will know what to do and how to 
do it. 

Interesting proposals in this direction have 
already been made by David L. Clark, director 
of the Cooperative Research Program, U. S. Office 
of Education. It may be that we will need to de- 
velop research experiment stations in education, 
something akin to those which have been used so 
successfully in the field of agriculture. Without 
going into the details, I would suggest that a com- 
plete program of educational research can only 
be developed when we provide ample opportunity 
for field testing followed by actual demonstrations 
of procedures and processes at the grass roots 
level. 


THE CHALLENGE OF BRINGING HIGH 
QUALITY CAREER MEN INTO 
EDUCATION 


‘THE profession must find ways to increase 

the number of competent men entering the 
field of education and it must also find a way 
to keep them there. It is absolutely necessary that 
we do this. The answer lies in two main direc- 
tions: (1) in making education sufficiently te 
warding, financially, that more young men caf 
see it as a career; and (2) in creating such status 
and recognition for teaching that more young 
men will want it as a career. 

We still expect, in our society, that the man 
be the head of the household and the main pro- 
vider for his family. The man must choose af 
occupation which will enable him to do this. If 
we want men in education, then we have to make 
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it possible for them to meet this objective. We 
cannot do it as long as we continue the present 
system, in which all are paid at the same level 
whether they are career teachers or not. The 
answer lies in working out plans for career teach- 
ing that will enable men to enter the profession 
at a higher level and move ahead in it to sub- 
stantial monetary rewards. 


Men Teachers a Minority Group 


A factor which has deterred the profession 
from doing something about this problem is the 
fact that men constitute the minority group in so 
many parts of the country. The interests of wom- 
en, who frequently dominate the profession, are 
quite different from men. As a minority group, 
the men have all too often tended to soft-pedal 
their interest in any plans which might produce for 
them a higher level of income. They have gone 
along unimaginatively with the single salary scale 
and the intriguing and unrewarding concept, so 
far as men are concerned, of equal pay for equal 
work. Yet it ought to be possible to work this 
problem out without violating either of the two 
principles. One step in this direction would be to 
develop career teaching plans that would make 
bigger rewards available to career teachers. It 
will call for imaginative planning, but it ought 
to be possible to move in this direction. Some 
members of Phi Delta Kappa, the principal men’s 
professional educational society in the United 
States and Canada, are giving support to the 
idea of establishing a commission to work on 
this problem. 

The other approach is to create methods of 
recognizing and giving community status and 
recognition to men in education. I don’t know 
how this is to be done. I only know that it needs 
to be done. It is all too common for public at- 
titudes to follow traditional stereotypes about men 
who teach in the public schools. The “he’s just 
a school teacher” attitude has got to go if we are 
ever to make education what it ought to be in this 
country. 

Part of the answer may lie in stepping up cam- 
paigns to raise the level of the prestige of edu- 
cation generally. Then those who are associated 
in it will share in some of the new prestige. 
But the suspicion continues to haunt me that this 
may be the same problem we have already men- 
tioned in connection with money. When we pay 
our teachers salaries that are commensurate with 
the responsibilities they have, then it may be 
that public recognition will be forthcoming. The 
public has a strange way of looking with favor 
on the man who has some money to spend. I 
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am not condoning this; I am facing the fact that 
it is part of the picture. 

There is yet another factor of importance. It 
is that we must emphasize quality and manly 
characteristics in the men we do encourage to go 
into education. We ought to be satisfied with 
none but the best—men who exemplify the char- 
acteristics in American manhood that we know 
people admire and respect. To the extent that we 
allow any other kind of men to enter the pro- 
fession we are injuring it. This is where the se- 
lective quality of Phi Delta Kappa can and does 
play an important role. 

We can also publicize and give recognition to 
men in education, not only for what it will do for 
the men, but for the influence it will have on pub- 
lic attitudes toward education. This is where 
awards, honors, and public relations programs 
have much to offer. I don’t think we should ne- 
glect these opportunities. 

The U. S. Office of Education estimated that 
1,684,000 teachers would be needed in the ele- 
mentary and secondary classrooms of the nation 
this fall (1961). The students would number 
just under 50,000,000 (including the colleges). 

These figures are one way of measuring the 
magnitude of the educational problem in America. 
They tell us how important are the responsibilities 
with which we are charged. Such responsibilities 
are worthy of the best each man can offer. 





> A new publication titled “Wisconsin Studies of 
the Measurement and Prediction of Teacher Effec- 
tiveness” is a critique and summary of more than 
seventy-five doctoral dissertations investigating vari- 
ous aspects of teaching. The dissertations were writ- 
ten under the direction of A. S. Barr of Wisconsin, 
long considered one of the nation’s top authorities 
on teacher effectiveness. 

Although “good teaching” is a relative matter, 
the study lists six general characteristics of the “good” 
teacher: intelligence, a thorough knowledge of the 
subject matter to be presented, good verbal facility, 
creative imagination, physical energy and drive, and 
such personal and moral characteristics as patience, 
considerateness, emotional stability, judgment, and 
maturity. 


> “The greatest achievement of Soviet science is, 
to my mind, its integration within the totalitarian 
socialistic society. The challenge that I fear that faces 
the United States and the Western world is how to 
integrate modern science into our democratic capital- 
istic society.” 

—John Turkevich, in “Achievements of United 


States and Soviet Science,”’ published by the 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation 
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In Quality Education 


Tax-supported enterprises can and do pay high divi- 
dends. Here the NEA director of research points to 
some of the advances America has made through wise 
investment of tax money and shows that equally good 
results can come from investing more of our resources 


in quality education. 
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ANY tax-supported enterprises are good 
investments. Some of them are so good 
that the investment is not only returned 
to the people and to the state but returned 
with a high rate of interest. Instead of talking 
in terms of self-realization, happiness, and the 
preservation of democracy, I am going to limit 
myself to remarks that make sense in terms of 
dollars invested and dollars returned. Education, 
I am sure, is the best of these investments. 
Education is such a good investment that peo- 
ple ought to be buying a much better brand of it. 
However, before they will be willing to buy a 
better brand, we will have to give them some 
idea of what it looks like. I am going to give 
you three or four samples of this much better 
brand and try to show you how it will pay divi- 
dends. 


EXAMPLES OF HIGH-DIVIDEND 
PUBLIC ENTERPRISES 


y inn evidence that a public enterprise can 

result in a gain for the individual and a gain 
for the state is beginning to add up to something 
impressive. There is much evidence in some fields 
of government that the return to the economy 
greatly outweighs the outlay of public funds. De- 
spite what some people think, high-dividend in- 


vestments are not confined to the private sector 
of the economy. 


Agriculture 


Modern farming provides one of the best il- 
lustrations of how productivity can be stimulated 
by public money; and as schoolmen know, a sub- 
stantial part of what has happened in this field 
can be attributed to education. Let’s examine this 
success story, which no other country has been 
able even to approach, much less equal. 

At the beginning of this century, 90 per cent 
of the people in the U. S. were involved in pro- 
ducing the food and fiber needed by the popula- 
tion.’ It is estimated that in Russia 50 per cent 
are so engaged even today. In the United States 
we are now meeting our needs—actually more 
than meeting our needs—for food and fiber with 
10 per cent of the population.? In two decades 
(1940 to 1960) cotton production has increased 
from 239 pounds per acre to 448 pounds; corn 
from 25.9 bushels to 53.0; peanuts from 764 





MR. LAMBERT (Beta Gamma 280) is director of 
the Research Division, National Education Associa- 
tion. This article is based on a widely quoted but 
previously unpublished speech made at the Fourth 
National School for Teacher Salary Scheduling in 
Washington, D. C., on September 27. 
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unds to 1,259; and tobacco from 909 pounds 
to 1,713.8 In just a little over a decade (from 


1947-49 to 1960) we increased our farm output 
per man-hour of labor 96 per cent.* 

How can we explain such a fabulous achieve- 
ment? The distinguished economist Harold A. 
Groves suggests a likely possibility: 


A plausible hypothesis is that here we had a 
politically favored area upon which were be- 
stowed almost unlimited funds, both for re- 
search (experiment stations in agricultural col- 
leges) and the dissemination of the results 
(county agents). Legislation beginning with the 
Morrill Act in 1862 set up agricultural colleges, 
experiment stations, and extension services, and 
they have developed into a system that is the 
envy of the world. All of this had its opponents, 
and there were those who deplored the intrusion 
of so-called “cow colleges” into the liberal arts 
tradition. Agricultural services have been oblig- 
ed to operate with a rural population, many of 
the young and more intelligent of whom were 
being lost to the cities. Nevertheless, they lifted 
the business of farming out of folklore and into 
scientific agriculture.* 


In analyzing the developments in scientific farm- 
ing, we recognize that one basic factor—perhaps 
the most important factor—has been education 
and education-related activities. Research carried 
on in the agricultural colleges and experimental 
stations developed new seed and new processes. 
Experimentation paved the way for the use of new 
machinery. The colleges of agriculture produced 
farmers and farm leaders who knew the latest and 
best methods. Public education produced a more 
knowledgeable farm operator who could under- 
stand and use the new developments as they ap- 
peared on the scene. It is important to remember 
that in just nineteen years (from April, 1940, to 
March, 1959) the average educational achieve- 
ment of the American adult has increased from 
8.4 years to 11.0 years.® 

A third factor, also educational in nature, was 
a ready-made, built-in system of communication 


?U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Historical 
Statistics of the United States: Colonial Times to 1957. Washington, 
1966" p eames of Documents, Government Printing Office, 


*U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Estimates 
of the Rural-Farm Population of the United States: April, 1960. om 
Population, Series Census-AMS (P-27) No. 29. Washington, D. 
the Bureau, April 18, 1961. p. 1. 

i). Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States, 1961. 82d annual edition. 
Washington, D. C: Superintendent of Documents, Government 
ies h a 1961. pp. 651, 653. 

Pp. 

5 Groves, Havold M., Education and Economic Growth. Prepared 
for the Committee on Educational Finance. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1961. p. 20. 

‘ 1. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, op. ciét., 
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extending from the colleges and research centers 
to the “dirt farmer.” The agricultural and home- 
demonstration agents were in effect, a double 
telephone line reaching the vast majority of farms 
and farm homes in the U. S. 

At the beginning, the entire idea was repulsive 
to many people—including not a few educators— 
but this unique experiment has worked. Here is 
one of our real success stories in upgrading a 
sector of our economy, in improving the welfare 
of an important segment of our population, and 
in strengthening the nation in many other ways. 

So far as I know, no one has attempted to 
calculate the return on the investment of public 
funds in agriculture. If such a calculation were 
possible, I am certain the result would be as- 
tronomical. This is just one illustration of the re- 
turn on one small part of the total investment: 


Not until 1935 was it [hybrid corn] reason- 
able enough in price to allow for widespread 
use. Nine out of ten acres of corn in the United 
States are now sown with hybrid seed. The high- 
er yield is estimated in the area of 750 million 
bushels. Calculating a social return on the in- 
vestment in its development has produced a 
figure of about 700 per cent.’ 


Medicine and Health 


A second illustration of the return on the in- 
vestment in human beings is drawn from the fields 
of medicine and health. One has only to mention 
the sulfa drugs, penicillin, and various vaccines 
to illustrate the tremendous advances in medical 
science in recent years. 

Unquestionably, the return to the individual and 
to the economy as a whole on our investment in 
better health has been tremendous. Not only have 
people worked longer because they live longer, 
but periods of prolonged absence from the job on 
account of pneumonia, typhoid, and other ill- 
nesses have been sharply curtailed or eliminated. 

I wonder if you know that the number of days 
lost from work because of sickness dropped from 
10.1 per worker in 1958 to 5.6 in 1960.° A con- 
servative estimate of the annual value of these 
additional days gained is $68.17 per worker or 
a total of over $3 billion for all workers.° 


7 Groves, Harold M., op. cit., p. 21. Based on: Schultz, T. W., 
“Gross Capital Formation by High School, College and University 
Education in the United States, 1900-1956." Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Research Paper, No. 5807. Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1958. p. 82. Griliches, Z., “Research ts and Social Returns,” 
Journal of Political Economy 66: 419-31; October, 1958 

A's S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, op. cit., 


Pp. 

® Based on the average salary of all persons working for wages 
or salaries, as given in the Survey of Current Business of February, 
1961; a working year of 255 days; and the number of employed 
persons (45,175,000) as given in the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1961, p. 204. 
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It is interesting to compare with this $3 bil- 
lion the average annual investment of funds 
(private and public) in research on drugs and 
medicines. Between 1957 and 1959 this average 
amounted to $127 million per year.’” 

A considerable part of our investment in new 
drugs, new medical procedures and devices, and 
new treatments comes from the private sector of 
the economy. On the other hand, all of us know 
that much public money in recent years has been 
invested in medical research, in the dissemination 
of information, in the construction of hospitals, 
and in the renovation and expansion of medical 
schools. Also, the public schools themselves have 
played an important role in communicating new 
knowledge in the field of health and medicine. The 
public school, by producing a better educated 
adult, has helped people to accept and take ad- 
vantage of the many improvements. 

Finally, the public schools with their mass 
vaccination and immunization programs have 
made it possible to protect the total population 
and virtually eliminate many diseases which have 
plagued mankind throughout history. Smallpox 
has disappeared, and the death rates from typhoid 
and diphtheria have dropped from 7.6 and 15.3 
per 100,000 to practically nothing since 1920. 
Even the death rate from pneumonia, flu, and 
related ailments has dropped from 207.3 to 36.6 
per 100,000 in the same period."' I find it im- 
possible to calculate the economic benefits, but 
no doubt they run into the billions. 

In pondering the further possibilities of invest- 
ing in this field, one wonders what we could do for 
the health of the nation if we had a really good 
program of health education in the schools—and, 
incidentally, what the returns would be on an ade- 
quate investment. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


In analyzing our investments in human beings 
and the economic return of education and train- 
ing, our best statistical example comes from the 
field of vocational rehabilitation. Here it is pos- 
sible to make a fairly accurate comparison be- 
tween public funds invested and the gain not only 
to those helped but also to the tax systems which 
provided the funds for the investment. 

Let’s take a look at an interesting set of figures 
reported by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in 1960. During that year 88,275 
handicapped persons received public help in ac- 


10U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, op. cét., 


p. 535. 
Ui [bid., p. 61 
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quiring the skills needed for a new occupation, 
Before receiving the help, the majority of these 
persons were dependent on their families, thei 
friends, or public and private welfare agencies, 
Sixty-six thousand of the 88,275 were unem. 
ployed. Instead of contributing to the nation’s 
economy, they, on the whole, were a burden to 
be carried. 

As a result of the program, 26 per cent became 
skilled or semi-skilled workers; 17 per cent were 
able to enter clerical and sales occupations; 19 
per cent became service workers; 8 per cent went 
into semiprofessional, professional, and managerial 
fields; 14 per cent became homemakers and fam- 
ily workers; 9 per cent went to work in agricul- 
tural and kindred occupations; 7 per cent became 
unskilled workers. 

Before rehabilitation the earnings of this group 
totaled $61 million per year, mostly in unsafe, 
unsuitable, or part-time work. The first year after 
rehabilitation the total earnings of the group will 
be an estimated $171 million. It is estimated that 
over their working lives they will pay back in 
federal income taxes alone $7 to $10 for every 
federal dollar the government invested in their 
training. 

Here’s another way to look at the investment. 
Prior to rehabilitation 18,000 were receiving pub- 
lic assistance at an estimated $17 million annually. 
The cost of the services needed to get these per- 
sons into productive occupations was only $16 
million. It is difficult to visualize any investment 
of any kind that pays higher dividends.’* 


Education 


There is little question but that we could achieve 
a real breakthrough to greatly increased invest- 
ments in education if we could convince our 
citizens and our legislative representatives that 
a high level of education pays substantial mon- 
etary returns not only to the individual but also 
to the entire economy. Our problem is to show 
that a dollar invested now will be paid back 
within a few years and at a liberal rate of interest. 

Within the next few years much more informa- 
tion will be available on the size of the return on 
our investments in education. Some bits of evi- 
dence are coming to light. 

All of us know about the spectacular increase 
in the gross national product of the United States 
in the last decade or so. Our GNP in current dol- 
lars increased from $285 billion in 1950 to an esti- 


‘2U. §. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, 1960 
Annual Report. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 1960. p. 562-64. 
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mated $503 billion in 1960.'* Economists, how- 
ever, are having some difficulty accounting for 
a substantial part of this increase in productivity. 


indeed by comparison with other workers. Many 
of them have virtually no schooling, are in poor 
health, are unskilled, and have little ability to do 


According to Schultz: 


Only about half of our economic growth has 
been coming from increases in the labor force 
and in the stock of conventional capital. This 
statement is based on net national product as a 
measure of economic growth. It does not credit 
the economy with the large additional amount 
of leisure that it has made possible. The labor 
force is measured in man-hours and capital. 
This capital covers a large part of our tangible 
wealth, but not consumer equipment, military 
assets, and land and subsoil assets. 

I shall draw on only two studies for estimates 
on which the above statement rests. Abramovitz 
puts the rate of increase of the United States 
net national product since 1870 at 3.5 per cent 
per annum, and the increase of labor and capital 
combined at 1.7 per cent per annum. These 
estimates leave 1.8 per cent per annum, or about 
half of the increase in real income, that is un- 
explained by man-hours and traditional capital. 
A study by Kendrick, restricted to the private 
domestic economy for the period between 1899 
and 1953, puts the rise in real product at 3.3 
per cent per annum and the increase in inputs of 
labor and capital at 1.6 per cent per annum, 
thus leaving 1.7 per cent per annum unaccount- 
ed for.’ 


useful work. To urge that the differences in the 
amount of human investment may explain these 
differences in earnings seems elementary. Of 
more recent vintage are observations showing 
younger workers at a competitive advantage; 
for example, young men entering the labor force 
are said to have an advantage over unemployed 
older workers in obtaining satisfactory jobs. 
Most of these young people possess twelve 
years of school, most of the older workers six 
years or less. The observed advantage of these 
younger workers may therefore result not from 
inflexibilities in social security or in retirement 
programs, or from sociological preferences of 
employers, but from real differences in pro- 
ductivity connected with one form of human 
investment, i.e., education.'® 


Although we have no widely accepted specific 
figures on the return to our investment in educa- 
tion, some exciting work is under way in this 
field. Schultz refers to the work of Becker as 
follows: 


. estimates based on the difference in 
income between high school and college grad- 
uates based on urban males adjusted for ability, 
race, unemployment and mortality show a re- 
turn of 9 per cent to total college costs in- 
cluding both earnings foregone and conven- 
tional college costs, public and private and with 


Undoubtedly, a substantial part of this unknown 
factor is the upgrading of labor through educa- 
tion. In another publication, Dr. Schultz explains: 


none of these costs allocated to consumption.'® 


If this is anywhere near a final answer, the re- 


l 


Many paradoxes and puzzles about our dy- 
namic, growing economy can be resolved once 
human investment is taken into account. Let 
me begin by sketching some that are minor 
though not trivial. 

When farm people take nonfarm jobs they 
earn substantially less than industrial workers 
of the same race, age, and sex. Similarly, non- 


white urban males earn much less than white 


males even after allowance is made for the 
effects of differences in unemployment, age, city 
size, and region. Because these differentials in 
earnings correspond closely to corresponding dif- 
ferentials in education, they strongly suggest that 
the one is a consequence of the other... . 
Workers in the South on the average earn ap- 
preciably less than in the North or West and 
they also have on the average less education. 
Most migratory farm workers earn very little 


. 5 U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, op. cit., 
# Schultz, Theodore W., “The Emerging Economic Scene and 
Its Relation to High-School Education.” The High School in a Neu 
Ere. (Edited by Francis S. Chase and Harold A. Anderson.) Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. p. 


01 


101-102. 
958 by the University of Chicago. 
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turn to education is at least equal to and perhaps 
greater than the net return to capital invested in 
traditional ways. Although Becker has made some 
highly debatable interpretations of his findings 
on the need to increase the supply of college- 
trained workers, I am still impressed with the 
fact that the economic rewards of college educa- 
tion measure up to the rewards of investment 
capital. The non-economic rewards for the in- 
dividual and the state in addition to the economic 
rewards make education a preferred investment. 

Although this departs somewhat from the theme 
of this section, I want to pass on some inter- 
esting statistics I encountered in doing research for 
this paper. According to Fabricant in a 1954 re- 
port to the directors of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research: 


The average family in the United States had 
an income of somewhat over $5,000 in 1953. If 


% Schultz, Theodore W., “Invest in Human Capital.” American 
Economic Review 51: 1-17; March, 1961. p. 3-4. 
18 Tbsd., p. 12. 
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we progress at as high and consistent a rate 
in the next eighty years as in the last, our grand- 
children and great-grandchildren will have aver- 
age family incomes of about $25,000 of 1953 
purchasing power—a level now attained only by 
the top 1 per cent or so of the nation’s families.” 


I am sure that all of you have seen the 
many reports on estimated lifetime earnings of 
workers with various amounts of formal educa- 
tion. The Research Division has used these figures 
several times, but only recently have we begun 
to compare current estimates with those of past 
years. A very interesting picture can be seen in 
analyzing figures prepared by Herman P. Miller 
for 1949 and 1958.'* The gaps between the life- 
time earnings of workers with various amounts 
of education are not only getting larger in total 
dollars; they are also increasing percentagewise. 

For example, a male worker with eight years of 
elementary schooling in 1949 could be expected 
to earn from age 18 to death a total of $132,683. 
In 1958 he could be expected to earn $181,695. 
The estimated lifetime earnings have thus gone 
up 36.9 per cent over this nine-year period. 


On the other hand, the high-school graduate in 
1949 could be expected to earn $185,279, but in 
1958, $257,557. The increase in lifetime earn- 
ings in this case is 39.0 per cent. 


The average lifetime earnings of a college 
graduate was estimated at $296,377 in 1949, but 


“Economic Progress and Economic Change,” 


17 Fabricant, Solomon, 
National Bureau of Economic 


34th Annual Report. New York: 
Research, 1954. p. 5. 
18 Miller, Herman P., 
to Education: 1939-1959,’ 
86; December, 1960. 


“Annual and Lifetime Income in Relation 
American Economic Review 50: 962- 
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this had gone up to $435,242 by 1958. The ip. 
crease in this case is 46.9 per cent. 


Our usual procedure in reporting these figure; 
is to show the difference between a high-schoo| 
education and an elementary-school education 
and the difference between a college education and 
a high-school education. These differences are stil 
significant. 

In 1958 the lifetime earnings of a high-school 
graduate was estimated at $75,862 more than 
that of a person finishing eight grades of ele. 
mentary school. The difference between a high- 
school graduate and a college graduate was $177, 
685, or 69 per cent. The typical college graduate 
in 1958 could be expected to earn over his life. 
time almost 2.4 times as much as an elementary- 
school graduate. 


Of course, there are factors other than level of 
education which have some effect on income 
earned. Such factors undoubtedly include native 
ability and the economic status of parents. How- 
ever, it is very likely that education plays the 
major role. 

Let’s examine for a moment the return on the 
cost of a college education. Assuming a produc- 
tive career of forty-three years, the difference be- 
tween a high-school and college education will 
average out to a little over $4,000 per year. 
Certainly this added income over the forty-three 
years will yield sufficient revenue to federal, state, 
and local tax systems to more than cover the 
public investment in four years of college. A con- 
servative estimate of the proportion of this extra 
income which would be paid back through federal, 





Table 1.—ESTIMATED AVERAGE LIFETIME INCOME OF 
MALES FROM AGE 18 TO DEATH 





Item 


Per Cent of 
Increase Increase 


1949 1958 





Eight years of elementary school 

Four years of high school 

Four or more years of college 

Difference between eight years’ elementary 
school and four years’ high school 
Per cent of difference 

Difference between four years’ high school 
and four or more years of college 
Per cent of difference 

Difference between eight years’ elementary 
school and four or more years of college .... 
Per cent of difference 


$132,683 
296,377 


$ 52,596 


$ 49,012 36.9 
72,278 39.0 
138,865 46.9 


$181,695 
257,557 
435,242 


185,279 
$ 75,862 
41.8 


177,685 
69.0 


111,098 
60.0 


163,694 
123.4 


253,547 
139.5 


a, 





Source: Basic data from Miller, Hermau P., 
Review 50; 962-86; December, 1960. Table 11, p. 981. 
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state, and local taxes is 25 per cent, or over 
$1,000 per year. The other $3,000 should be 
sufficient to repay the private investment with a 
liberal rate of interest. 

If the $75,862 difference between the lifetime 
earnings of a high-school graduate and an ele- 
mentary-school graduate is spread over forty- 
seven years of productive employment, this aver- 
ages out to about $1,600 additional income per 
year. This also should be sufficient to return the 
taxes invested and the private cost of a high- 
school education, although the return of the in- 
vestment is somewhat slower than in the case 
of a college education. 

I realize that my reasoning here can be ques- 
tioned. Some will say that if we keep going upward 
to ever higher levels of education we could create 
a surplus of well-educated workers. Competition 
for jobs in this case would offset the apparent 
benefits to the revenue system and to the in- 
dividual. 

Personally, I am not going to worry about the 
law of diminishing returns setting in very soon. 
The great problem of unemployment now is 
among those with less than a high-school educa- 
tion. This will continue as an increasingly serious 
problem for at least one or two decades. In fact, 
the high-school dropouts in the next ten years 
will glut the labor market to the extent that a 
large portion of these youths will be a burden on 
the economy rather than an asset to it. 


THE BREAKTHROUGH TO QUALITY 


HAVE tried to cite some evidence that the 

way we invest public and private capital can 
make a substantial difference in national welfare 
and economic well-being. I have provided ex- 
amples from the fields of agriculture, health, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, and education. No doubt 
there are equally good examples in other fields 
in which government plays a prominent role. 

On the other hand, I want to be certain that I 
am not misunderstood. Be assured that I am not 
trying to make a case for government involve- 
ment in all types of human activity. One could 
cite several examples of government programs 
which contribute little or nothing to sound eco- 
nomic growth. At present, some of these examples, 
unfortunately, are in the field of agriculture, and 
these tend to detract from an otherwise successful 
experience in investing in economic growth. 

Some may wonder why I have confined my 
analysis to dollars invested and dollars returned. 
Iam well aware of the other values, but I have 
intentionally tried to keep my reasoning simple 
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and uncomplicated by factors that are difficult 
or impossible to discuss in economic terms. The 
other effects—social, political, moral—might be 
considered as residual benefits, but I would be the 
first to admit that these residual benefits may be 
more important than the monetary returns. 

In looking to the future, we must find some 
effective way of dramatizing what education can 
do for our country, its economy, and its people. 
And, in my opinion, this is not going to be done 
with little ideas and short-range plans. This is 
the time for bold ideas and a great vision of what 
we can do with more money and what the effects 
will be. 

To be more specific, here are some of the 
changes which I think the American people will 
accept and pay for: 


1. A longer and more intensive training period 
for teachers. For several decades we have said 
that the minimum preparation for teachers should 
be a bachelor’s degree with a few professional 
courses in how and what to teach. Since we first 
set this standard as a minimum level, the total 
accumulated knowledge of mankind has _ in- 
creased tremendously. Scientific knowledge is now 
doubling itself every ten to fifteen years. Four 
years simply is not enough time to train the 
teacher we need for the decades to come. 


Although I am not an expert in this field, I 
am certain that we could produce a far better 
teacher in six years than we are producing at pres- 
ent in four years. A six-year minimum program 
might be divided into four years of general edu- 
cation with some exposure to every field of human 
knowledge—including physics, chemistry, and 
mathematics—and terminating with a bachelor’s 
degree. This would be followed by two solid years 
of what and how to teach, at the end of which is 
a master’s degree and what might be called a 
“master’s certificate.” A solid fifteen to twenty 
hours of this graduate work should be in the 
psychology of learning and teaching. In the 
typical school we haven’t begun to use even a 
fraction of what we already know about human 
growth and development and the learning process. 

I would recommend this new minimum level of 
education for elementary-school teachers as well 
as secondary-school teachers. Such a program 
might produce a teacher 50 to 100 per cent more 
effective than today’s typical beginning teacher 
with a bachelor’s degree. Of course, all who are 
getting certificates today could not get through 
such a program; but, in my opinion, this would be 
good for the children and youth of this country 
and for the profession. I am sure that if we offered 
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to the American public this new concept of 
teacher preparation, the people would be willing 
to pay beginning salaries of $6,000 and top sal- 
aries of $12,000 or more. 

2. Ten years instead of twelve. For as long 
as I can remember most schools have held the 
concept that it should take twelve years to move 
children from the primer through Chaucer. This 
is the way we organized back at the turn of the 
century and we haven’t changed very much. I 
sometimes wonder whether we couldn’t get the 
job done in ten or eleven years for say 15 to 20 
per cent of the 38.5 million boys and girls in 
school, and in turn save some money. Frankly, I 
am sure we could if we had teachers of the quality 
described above. 

Let’s do a little figuring. The ninth-grade en- 
rollment is now running about 2.5 million. Let’s 
assume that it might be possible with superior 
teachers to get 20 per cent or 500,000 through 
the secondary years in three years instead of four. 
How much money is involved? A very rough 
estimate is 500,000 times $524, or $262 million 
for just this one group (based on total expendi- 
tures per pupil enrolled in 1960-61, including 
capital outlay and interest, and assuming the 
ratio of elementary to secondary costs is 1:1.3). 


Let’s consider another assumption, that 5 per 
cent of our first graders are bright enough to 
get through school in ten years instead of twelve. 
The first-grade enrollment in 1959-60 was a little 
over 3.7 million, and 5 per cent of this is 185,000. 
Two years less time at present costs per pupil 
($442 per year) would save $163.5 million on 
this one group. After a period of years, this, in 
effect, would be an annual saving. 


Admittedly, such savings are small as compared 
with the total cost of public schools, but such 
amounts would help in financing the cost of grad- 
ually replacing teachers who quit and retire with 
teachers possessing master’s certificates. The 
$163.5 million mentioned above would be enough 
to finance annually the difference between tra- 
ditional starting salaries and starting salaries for 
over 80,000 new teachers with master’s certificates 
(based on the assumption of beginning salaries 
of $4,000 today and $6,000 needed for teachers 
with six years of training). 


Many educators and parents will question the 
advisability of sending these young people off 
to college at such a tender age. Such a move 
might not be best for the socially immature; 
however, many of the talented 16- and 17-year- 
olds are more mature than others who are a 
year or two older. Also, the new advanced place- 
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ment programs of high schools and the increage 
in the number of local junior colleges would ep. 
able many talented youths to remain at home 
while completing the first year or two of college. 
level work. 

3. Reducing the rate of retardation. Let’s sy 
pose that this teacher of the future, well supported 
by remedial instruction in reading, could also re. 
duce the large rate of retardation in the public 
schools. As schoolmen well know, it takes thir. 
teen, fourteen, and occasionally even fifteen years 
to get some of our pupils through the twelve. 
grade sequence. It is interesting to speculate on 
possible savings. 

Many of these children cluster around the 
average in ability, but because of illness, poor 
instruction in the basic skills, family indifference, 
or frequent moves from one section of the coun- 
try to another, they fall behind their classmates, 
In many cases, the remedy depends on upgrading 
reading skills. A really good program of remedial 
reading during the summers could sharply reduce 
the current rate of retardation. 


At current rates, an extra year in school for 
one pupil costs the taxpayers $442 (based on 
enrollment and including current expense, cap- 
ital outlay, and interest on debt). Two extra 
years cost $884; three cost $1,326. Let’s assume 
that the typical retarded child might need three 
summers of intensive remedial work in reading 
in classes not to exceed twenty pupils each. The 
first summer program might come at the end of 
the third grade, the second at the end of the 
sixth, and the third at the end of the ninth. Each 
such program would run a half-day for a period 
of six weeks, making it possible for one remedial 
teacher to handle two groups of twenty pupils 
each. Even at a teacher’s salary rate of $1,000 
for six weeks of employment, the cost per pupil 
for each summer would be $25 for instruction 
plus perhaps another $10 for equipment, supplies, 
and other operating costs. Thus, three summers 
of remedial instruction would cost the taxpayers 
$105 per pupil as compared with $442, the 
cost of one extra year in school; or $884, the 
cost of two extra years in school. 


There would also be many fringe benefits, not 
only to the pupils who would get extra help in 
reading but to others who tend to keep pace with 
national norms. During the regular term, less time 
would be required for disciplinary problems and 
more time would be free for the teacher to help 
the average, above-average, and talented pupils. 


Is such reasoning sound? I think it is. Better 
teaching by this new teacher during the winter 
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months, plus high-level remedial work in the 
summers, might reduce the retardation rate by 50 

r cent. Some of the new intensive remedial read- 
ing programs reportedly move a pupil one entire 

ade in reading ability in one summer. I am sure 
we have retardation in other fields, but the prob- 
lem of reading is by far the most serious. 

4. An adequate staff of counselors. | some- 
times wonder what we accomplish under present 
practices of providing guidance personnel. All of 
us know of high schools with 2,000 pupils enrolled 
and two counselors, a workload of 1,000 per 
counselor. I am not certain that we get much of 
anything accomplished under such conditions. A 
workload of 1,000 pupils per counselor results 
mainly in frustration and confusion—for the coun- 
selor in trying to do an impossible job and for 
the student who expects help but cannot get it. 

I would go much further than Conant in 
recommending an allocation of counseling staff. If 
we are going to do anything very significant in 
this field, a counselor should not be reponsible 
for over 150 students in grades seven through 
twelve. At an average salary rate of $7,500 per 
counselor, this would cost us $50 per pupil per 
year. Six years of such counseling would mean an 
investment of $300 in each pupil. 

Would such an investment be worth the cost? 
I think it would, for several reasons; but I shall 
mention only two: 

During the next ten years, approximately 7.5 
million youngsters will drop out of school before 
receiving their high-school diplomas. Most of 
them will be looking for some type of work that 
does not require skill or a complete public-school 
education. The labor market for unskilled labor 
is already overcrowded; many of these 7.5 million 
will be able to find nothing to do. 

A genuinely adequate program of guidance 
could keep as many as half of these pupils in 
school through the twelfth grade. This would re- 
sult in a greatly increased earning capacity for 
the individual and reduce what promises to be an 
almost impossible burden on the resources of wel- 
fare, relief, and unemployment agencies. In the 
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long run, it may be cheaper to give these boys 
and girls the guidance they need than to pay for 
the problems they will create through idleness 
and delinquency. 


THE TEACHER IS THE KEY 


ie conclusion, may I summarize the major points 
in this paper: 

1. There is convincing evidence that taxes used 
to support certain public enterprises can result 
in a return of capital many times over. Public 
investments in farming, health, and vocational 
rehabilitation provide excellent examples of the 
wisdom of investing in people, but the returns 
of all types are probably largest from the money 
we spend on public and higher education. 

2. Education is such a good investment in 
economic growth and national welfare, that the 
people would be wise to support a much better 
system of public and higher education. 

3. To stimulate public interest in a larger in- 
vestment, we need to develop some ambitious new 
plans to present to the people, and to justify 
these new plans in terms of the monetary return 
to the economy. My arguments need to be refined, 
but a group such as Phi Delta Kappa would not 
find this difficult. Perhaps the most basic improve- 
ment needed now is a much higher level of teacher 
preparation, which would result in greater se- 
lectivity and in greatly increased ability. 

How do we start? I am sure you can find some 
answers to this problem. First, we might persuade 
a few wealthy school systems to move in some of 
the directions we have suggested. We might per- 
suade one of the better teacher preparatory in- 
stitutions to offer this six-year program with a 
master’s degree, and no doubt the better school 
systems would employ every teacher they could 
get from such an institution. This would enable 
us to begin to build a new concept of what the 
minimum preparation of teachers should be. It 
is this teacher who is the real key to making edu- 
cation produce far greater dividends than it has in 
the past. 





> North Carolina’s Governor Terry Sanford, chos- 
én by fellow Southern governors to head the South- 
ém Regional Education Board, told the board that 
education “has possession of the key to all our 
regional hopes and aspirations,” and that the South 
s close to “the opportunity to realize the fruits of 
quality education” at all levels. 


> In Germany the word Stener, meaning fax, con- 
notes “support,” not “imposition.” Despite the fact 
that West Germans pay more taxes than Americans, 
tax dodging is virtually unknown and the West 
German economy is one of the fastest-growing in 
the world. (See Schmolders, G., “Fiscal Psychology, 
a New Branch of Public Finance,” National Tax 
Journal, Dec., 1959.) 





A Reply to Myron Lieberman’s “The Battle for New York City’s Teachers’ 


Which Way New York City— 
Which Way the Profession? 


By ROBBINS BARSTOW, JR. 


HE eyes of the nation’s teaching profession 

are focused on the pending collective bar- 

gaining election among the teachers of New 
York City, tentatively set for mid-December. 

Certainly, as stated by Myron Lieberman in 
the October, 1961, PHt DELTA KAPPAN, “this 
vote is likely to be one of the most important 
educational events of the 1960's,” and the election 
decision, either way, will undoubtedly constitute 
a “landmark in the history of American educa- 
tion” and of the profession. 

Because of the outcome’s potential impact up- 
on the National Education Association (NEA) 
and the American Federation of Teachers (AFT), 
there is a danger that the New York City teach- 
ers themselves may be regarded merely as pawns 
in a larger struggle for organizational leadership 
of the profession. The title of Lieberman’s article, 
“The Battle for New York City’s Teachers,” sug- 
gests that he has succumbed to this view, and his 
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analysis, in fact, pays little heed to the actual local 
issues upon which the election results will largely 
hinge. 

There is no doubt that both the NEA and the 
AFL-CIO have a great stake in the outcome of 
the teacher vote in New York City. In this respect, 
the contest represents a crucial check-point in the 
efforts of the organized labor movement to wrest 
control of the teaching body in this country from 
the hands of independent professional organiza- 
tions. Recognizing this, both the NEA and the 
AFL-CIO have made available to their respective 
affiliates in New York City substantial resources 
to assist in the election campaign. 

On the basis of on-the-spot observation this 
fall, however, it is the opinion of this writer that, 
as is often the case in local political elections, 
the broader issues involved in this struggle will 
be of secondary consideration in the actual vote 
of the teachers. Their decision will be made 
primarily on the basis of which local organization 
they believe can best serve to advance their in- 
terests as teachers in the New York City school 
system. 


More Recent Election Developments 

Developments occurring since the writing of 
Lieberman’s article have substantially altered the 
picture on the local scene. A new coalition of the 
major non-union, independent, professional or- 
ganizations of the city’s teachers has now emerged 
in the form of the Teachers Bargaining Organiza- 
tion of New York City (TBO). The election 
contest now lies between this organization, whose 
constituent groups are affiliated with the NEA, 
and the previously established United Federation 
of Teachers (UFT), which is Local No. 2 of the 
AFT and an affiliate of the AFL-CIO. 

At the date of this writing (November 1, 1961), 
indications are that the election will be held 
sometime during the month of December (though 
procedural difficulties might necessitate a delay 
beyond this target date), that it will be a single 
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election on a system-wide basis, and that it will 
be conducted by the Honest Ballot Association 
under the supervision of the City Labor Depart- 
ment, to whom the Board of Education has turned 
over responsibility for carrying out the election. 
The balloting is an outcome of a preliminary 
referendum held in June, 1961, wherein New 
York City teachers recorded themselves as being 
27,367 to 9,003 in favor of “collective bargaining 
for the employees licensed by the Superintendent 
of Schools.” 

By the time this article appears, a final de- 
termination ought to have been made as to which 
organizations will have their names on the ballot. 
Because of an eligibility ruling requiring written 
evidence (by dues checkoff authorization or by 
designation petition) of “at least 10 per cent 
extent of representation,” the likelihood is that 
the teachers’ choice will be limited to the TBO 
and UFT (the only organizations presumed ca- 
pable of demonstrating advance support by 4,000 
or more teachers). 

The Board of Education has declared that 
following the election the winning organization 
will be recognized as the sole and exclusive rep- 
resentative not just of its own members, not just 
of those voting for it, but of all New York City 
teachers in negotations with the board “regard- 
ing terms and conditions of employment, griev- 
ances, and the like.” 


The Contending Parties 


In analyzing the background of the forth- 
coming election, it is worth noting that both the 
TBO and the UFT in their present structures 
are relatively new organizations resulting from 
recent realignments of forces among New York 
City teachers, who have long been affiliated with 
a multiplicity of teacher associations. 

In the spring of 1960 the old Teachers Guild, 
which had about 2,500 members in the 1959-60 
school year, was reorganized as the United Feder- 
ation of Teachers. It assumed the charter of Local 
2 of the AFT and was accorded the particular 
blessing and unconcealed support of the national 
AFL-CIO, which is reported to have regarded 
the teachers of New York City as a prime target 
in the drive to organize public and professional 
employees under labor’s aegis. The UFT sought 
merger with the Secondary School Teachers As- 
sociation in the city, but succeeded in attracting 
to UFT ranks only a group of the latter’s dissident 
members. 

Despite aggressive recruitment drives, the UFT 
tfeémained very much a minority group, enrolling 
last year less than 15 per cent of the city’s 40,000 
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teachers (5,208 paid members as of June 30, 
1961, according to national AFT figures). It 
nevertheless carried on loud campaigns relative 
to a number of issues, with floods of literature 
and publicity releases. It attracted the most at- 
tention for the abortive and illegal strike which it 
called on November 7, 1960, but which was par- 
ticipated in by only about 4,600 teachers (fewer 
than the UFT’s own claimed membership). 

Collective bargaining has, of course, been one 
of the primary objectives of the AFT from the 
start, and one of the most significant features of 
the present New York City situation is that the 
UFT has been willing to stake its organizational 
future now on the outcome of an all-or-nothing 
election. 

The Teachers Bargaining Organization of New 
York City is an even more recent development 
than the UFT. It was not formally constituted, in 
fact, until September, 1961, and its primary pur- 
pose for coming into being is to “represent all 
New York City classroom teachers in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in collective bar- 
gaining with the Board of Education.” 

Its actual formation was held off until this 
fall because of the prerequisite of reaching agree- 
ment among the leading non-union teacher groups 
on a uniform salary program affecting all teachers 
employed by the New York Board of Education. 
Once this had. been accomplished, the major teach- 
er associations involved voted to unite in support 
of the new salary plan and to establish the TBO 
to negotiate for the plan and on all other matters 
affecting teacher interests in the city. 

The main constituent groups which have 
banded together in the TBO are the Secondary 
School Teachers Association (SSTA), represent- 
ing both high and junior high school teachers 
throughout the city, the Elementary School Teach- 
ers Association (ESTA), also with city-wide 
membership, and five organizations embracing 
teachers at all levels in each of the five boroughs 
which comprise New York City—Brooklyn Teach- 
ers Association, Bronx Boro-Wide Teachers As- 
sociation, Queensboro Teachers Association, Stat- 
en Island Teachers Association, and New York 
(Manhattan) Teachers Association. 

The chairman of the TBO is Michael Pruzan, 
president of the SSTA. The co-chairman is Marie 
O’Doran, president of ESTA. The secretary-treas- 
urer is Marie Meehan, president of the Staten 
Island Teachers Association. 


The TBO has already established a ten-member 
negotiating committee which will be responsible 
for actually negotiating agreements with the Board 
of Education if the TBO is elected to represent 
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all teachers. Since there exists an approximately 
equal division between elementary and secondary 
teachers in the New York City school system, the 
TBO Negotiating Committee is equally balanced 
with five secondary representatives designated by 
the SSTA and five elementary representatives 
designated by the ESTA and the borough organ- 
izations. All ten members are classroom teachers. 

To assist the Negotiating Committee, the TBO 
has also set up an advisory council made up of 
classroom teacher representatives from each teach- 
er group in the city which affiliates with the TBO. 
At the present time, in addition to the SSTA, 
ESTA, and five borough associations, this in- 
cludes the New York City NEA Council and 
the Teachers Alliance, with a number of other 
groups also considering affiliation. Affiliated or- 
ganizations pay annual dues of $250 to the TBO, 
which has retained legal counsel and maintains 
headquarters in the Time-Life Building at 1271 
Avenue of the Americas. The TBO is further 
authorized in its constitution to draw additional 
financial support from its constituents and to seek 
technical advice, assistance, and financial aid from 
other educational organizations. The NEA has 
been effectively responding to this request. 

While, like the UFT, each of the constituent 
organizations in the TBO represents a distinct 
minority of New York City teachers in terms of 
its own members alone, the combined membership 
of the TBO groups is estimated to total two or 
three times that of the UFT. The unique feature 
of the TBO is that while it unites these component 
groups on one platform and under one roof for 
purposes of collective bargaining, it still maintains 
the identity and existing structure of each. There 
is no individual membership in the TBO as such. 
Teacher participation is achieved through mem- 
bership in one or more of the constituent organ- 
izations. 


The Local Salary Issue 


The number one local issue in the New York 
City election campaign is that of salary. The fate 
of national jurisdictions may thus hang upon the 
response of the city’s teachers to this particular 
problem (which has long been at the root of 
organizational divergency and ineffectiveness in 
the country’s largest school system). 

For more than a decade secondary and ele- 
mentary teachers have been at odds with each 
other in New York. Elementary school teachers 
have insisted upon the maintenance of a single 
salary schedule irrespective of grade level, while 
secondary school teachers have demanded a sepa- 
rate differential on the grounds that they are re- 
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quired, as a condition of licensure, to have fiye 
years of college preparation, whereas for ele. 
mentary teachers the present minimum prerequisite 
is a bachelor’s degree. 

The salary program advanced by the UFT to 
resolve this issue and to meet what it has re. 
ferred to as “the overriding need for teacher unity” 
calls for a “promotional increment” of $1,000 
to be added to the basic salary schedule for ey 
teacher who has thirty college credits in addition 
to his baccalaureate and who has in all his col. 
lege work thirty-six credits in one of thirteen spe. 
cial subject areas (science, social studies, math, 
art, guidance, etc.). This promotional increment 
would go automatically to all regularly licensed 
secondary teachers, because it conforms to their 
existing requirements. Unless an elementary teach- 
er had earned thirty-six credits in some special 
subject field, however, he would not receive this 
increment. 

The fact is that despite desperate efforts to 
sell this salary program, the UFT failed to 
achieve its unity goal on the basis of it. Not a single 
other teacher organization in the city bought 
the UFT proposal. 

On the other hand, the uniform salary program 
finally hammered out last summer by the TBO 
constituent groups has succeeded in gaining 
unity. For the first time in over a dozen years, 
the SSTA and the ESTA have endorsed one 
salary plan. Their long-standing salary differences 
have at last been resolved, and they have agreed 
upon a common objective which has simultaneous- 
ly been approved by all five borough associa- 
tions. It has been made the TBO’s top priority 
collective bargaining goal, and it is the TBO’s 
number one election issue. 


The TBO salary program calls for a_ basic 
salary schedule of $6,000 to $11,000 with ten 
$500 regular increments. The provision by which 
they cut the Gordian knot of salary division, how- 
ever, is a “Professional Specialization Differ- 
ential.” Like the UFT promotional increment, 
this differential ($1,200 in the TBO plan) would 
go to all teachers with the thirty credits beyond 
their baccalaureate who also had earned a total 
of thirty-six credits, graduate or undergraduate, 
in a field of specialization. Unlike the UFT plan, 
however, the TBO proposal would recognize ele- 
mentary education itself as a specialized field, with 
a guide to be developed showing types of content 
courses to be accepted for the differential. 

A final difference in the TBO salary plan is 
a proposal for length of service recognition which 
would add $500 to the teacher’s annual pay after 
twenty years of accredited service in New York 
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City and a second $500 after thirty years. The 
TBO believes it can convince the Board of Edu- 
cation of the worth and soundness of this added 
rovision, which only the TBO has put forward 
to date in the campaign. 

Since the announcement of the TBO salary pro- 

am, the UFT has sought to discredit it by ac- 
cusing both the SSTA and the ESTA of selling 
out to the other. It remains to be seen how ef- 
fective the UFT’s efforts may be in breaking 
down the unity appeal of the TBO and in winning 
votes for the UFT, not so much on the basis of its 
own less extensive salary plan, but through ex- 
ploitation of teacher dissatisfaction at both ele- 
mentary and secondary levels with compromise 
elements in the TBO plan. 

There are, of course, other issues related to 
teacher welfare which are being raised in the 
local election battle, such as class size, unassigned 
periods, and duty-free lunch time for elementary 
teachers, non-teaching duties, discipline, etc. But 
there is little if any difference in the positions 
of the TBO and UFT on these issues. The feder- 
ation and the TBO constituent groups have all 
worked hard on most of these matters in the past, 
and which ever organization wins the election 
will undoubtedly continue to do so in the future, 
hopefully making increasing gains in these recog- 
nized grievance areas. 


Broader Issues Applied to New York City 


With the foregoing as background, I would now 
like to analyze the principal contentions and argu- 
ments found in Mr. Lieberman’s article in the 
October Put DELTA Kappan. I propose to ex- 
amine them in two regards—first as they appear 
actually to impinge upon the local New York 
City election scene itself, and second in terms 
of their broader implications relative to the pro- 
fession as a whole nationally. 

It is not surprising, in the light of his previous 
writings, to find Lieberman espousing, with only 
a token camouflage of impartiality, the cause of 
the UFT in the current campaign. A recent candi- 
date himself for AFT vice-president, his pre- 
dilection for the trade union approach to solving 
teacher problems is well-known. What is disturb- 
ing in his article is its disregard for and distortion 
of the over-all historic record of the NEA. Either 
(1) he does not know the facts or (2) he chooses 
to ignore them. Neither alternative commends it- 
self in seeking to weigh fairly the issues involved. 
_In an effort to relate the New York City elec- 
tion to the national counterparts of the contending 
local organizations, Lieberman sets out to an- 
alyze the issues that divide the NEA and AFT. 
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He correctly asserts that “the major differences 
between the organizations concern administrator 
membership and affiliation with labor.” He then 
proceeds unreservedly to advocate the AFT posi- 
tion of administration exclusion on the unsub- 
stantiated grounds that administrator membership 
inevitably means administrator domination. He is 
less categorical in his arguments supporting the 
presumed advantages of teacher affiliation with 
labor. On the subsidiary issue of teacher strikes, 
he even betrays embarrassment over the ac- 
knowledged conflict between his own (and the 
UFT’s) position upholding their use by teachers 
and the opposition of AFL-CIO leaders to the 
November 7, 1960, strike by the UFT. 


Applying these three issues—administrator 
membership, labor affiliation, and the strike— 
first of all to the local election picture in New 
York City, it should be noted that the initial 
one is actually extraneous. The Teachers Bargain- 
ing Organization is strictly a classroom teacher 
instrument. While some of its constituent groups 
have individual administrator members, all ten 
representatives on the key Negotiating Committee 
are by constitutional requirement classroom 
teachers, and the same limitation applies also to 
the TBO’s Advisory Council. The irony of the 
matter is that in the present New York situation 
the shoe of administrator direction is in fact on 
the other foot. Charles Cogen, president of UFT, 
is an administrative employee (social studies 
supervisor) and therefore will himself be ineligible 
to vote in the election. 


The federation has made some efforts during 
the campaign to rouse opposition to the TBO 
by attacking its affiliation with the NEA and in- 
voking Lieberman’s bugaboo of administrator 
domination. Except among teachers who already 
share a blind bias against anything to do with 
administrators, however, this line of argument 
carries little weight. 

The concrete evidence of vigorous and effec- 
tive NEA support for the classroom teacher TBO 
group in New York City speaks louder than UFT 
words on this issue. The professional representa- 
tives being furnished through the NEA at the 
TBO’s request to speak on behalf of the TBO 
at teacher meetings in individual schools through- 
out the city during the election drive clearly belie 
Lieberman’s assertion that “the occasions when 
outside help is likely to prove decisive are just 
the occasions when the classroom teacher locals 
in the NEA are unlikely to get it.” 


The second over-all issue discussed by Lieber- 
man is likely to constitute a much more sig- 
nificant factor in the New York City election. 
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Affiliation with organized labor looms, in fact, 
as a controlling consideration in the minds of a 
great many teachers. Despite Lieberman’s pro- 
testations that no taint for teachers is involved 
in being directly connected with national labor 
bodies, the fact is that a substantial number of 
New York teachers have such a jealous concern 
for their independent professional status that the 
UFT’s affiliation with the AFL-CIO constitutes 
to them an overriding reason for voting against 
the federation. This feeling is more predominant 
at the elementary school level, but it is found 
throughout the system. 

A much smaller number of teachers feel a 
positive commitment to identifying themselves 
with the organized labor movement. They can 
be presumed to be already enrolled in the UFT, 
although perhaps as many as a thousand of them 
may be members of a separate, dedicated, and 
still active group called the Teachers Union, which 
some years ago was expelled from the AFL-CIO 
on the grounds of alleged Communist domination. 


It is possible that the balance of power in the 
election may lie with a third category of teachers 
made up of those who are still open to per- 
suasion as to either the desirability or undesir- 
ability of teacher affiliation with labor, or who are 
concerned solely with which organization, regard- 
less of affiliation, may be best able to advance 
their interests as teachers in New York City. 


The third issue raised in Lieberman’s article 
is the subsidiary one of teacher strikes. Although 
Lieberman attacks NEA leaders in New York City 
for having urged that a no-strike pledge be re- 
quired for an organization to be eligible for nomi- 
nation as bargaining representative, the UFT 
strike of November 7, 1960, may turn out to 
be more of a liability than an asset to the feder- 
ation in the current election. The strike was op- 
posed by the overwhelming majority of the city’s 
teachers, it was universally conducted by the 
public press, and it was, in fact, as Lieberman 
notes, openly repudiated by New York City labor 
leaders themselves. The concessions claimed by 
the UFT to have been “won” by the strike were 
in actuality already in the process of being im- 
plemented by the Board of Education prior to 
the minority walkout, and it is highly debatable 
whether more harm than good was caused teachers 
by the strike action. 

In an editorial in the September, 1961, issue 
of the UFT’s newspaper, The United Teacher 
(page 4), UFT Deputy President Samuel Hoch- 
berg poses a renewed threat that “the U. F. T. 
Delegate Assembly might vote for another strike 
this coming year.” It is my opinion that the UFT 
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may lose more votes than it wins by its 9 
advocacy of the resort to irresponsible and ill 
action on the part of New York City teachers, 


Implications of Issues for the Profession 


Turning now to the broader implications of 
Lieberman’s arguments in relation to the profes. 
sion as a whole, I would like to take them up in 
reverse order, dealing first with the strike ques. 
tion. 

In criticizing the NEA for not sanctioning teach. 
er strikes, and in asserting that the effect of this 
position is to “undermine teacher bargaini 
power” in advance, Lieberman makes the basic 
error of attacking the wrong target. It was not 
the NEA leaders in New York City who “weak- 
ened the teachers” by taking an anti-strike stand, 
It was the legislature of the State of New York 
which established this condition by passing the 
Condon-Wadlin Act making strikes by teachers 
illegal. 

If Lieberman wishes to advocate action by the 
profession to have anti-strike laws repealed and 
to secure legislation premitting teachers to strike, 
that is one thing. But for him to advocate action 
by the profession in deliberate disregard and 
defiance of the law is another. A debate on the 
merits of whether or not teachers should be given 
the right to strike would make challenging read- 
ing On some subsequent occasion. My contention 
here, however, is that the profession of teaching, 
committed to the responsibility of inculcating re- 
spect for the institutions of democratic society and 
adherence to the laws through which it operates, 
cannot take a position of contravention to the law. 
Wherever strikes by teachers are illegal, as in 
New York City and elsewhere in this country at 
this time, professional organizations of teachers 
must stand by the law, and although they may 
work for its repeal, meanwhile they must utilize 
and develop other means to attain their ends. 


Recognition of the need for positive, alternative 
measures for resolving critical disputes between 
teachers and boards of education is growing 
throughout the country today. Proposals for such 
recourses as third-party mediation and _ profes 
sional conciliation boards have been made by 
the NEA and a number of state education associa- 
tions. This problem was the subject, in fact, of a 
special report prepared by the NEA Research 
Division for presentation at the October, 1961, 
meeting of the NEA Board of Directors. Its fur- 
ther exploration and effective implementation will 
undoubtedly constitute one of the major items 
of business for the profession in the decade of the 
Sixties, and can be counted on to figure promi- 
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nently among the objectives of the TBO in New 
York City. 

On the issue of affiliation with labor, Lieber- 
man’s article contributes little that is new. If, as 
he asserts, the evils of such affiliation for teachers 
are “always assumed, not demonstrated,” it must 
further be acknowledged that the benefits of local 
labor support are “always assumed, not demon- 
strated.” Perhaps this is because members of trade 
unions at the local level are as resistant to tax 
increases aS most other citizens. 

But in my opinion Lieberman has here again 
missed the essential point. It is neither whether 
teachers have the “right” to affiliate with the 
AFL-CIO, nor, as he maintains, “whether affilia- 
tion is effective.” It is a question of underlying 
principle whether a profession should maintain 
its own autonomy and independence. Regardless 
of the extent of control or lack of it which might 
be exercised by a non-professional parent body, 
the simple fact of becoming a part of a larger or- 

nization with different primary purposes can 
only have the effect of invalidating, both in the 
eyes of the public and of the practitioners, the 
concept of distinct identity for a professional 
group aspiring to pre-eminent stature. 

In the totality of our society, the teaching pro- 
fession has a unique function to fulfill, not as an 
adjunct of some other group, but as an equal 
co-participant with law, medicine, labor, business, 
agriculture, and other comparable elements. Only 
through an unaligned organization of its own 
members, standing on its own feet, utilizing its 
own resources to serve its own cause, can teach- 
ing attain this status. 

That most teachers in America share this con- 
cept of the profession is evidenced by the per- 
centages of national membership enrollment cited 
by Lieberman in his article—93 per cent in in- 
dependent professional associations, and four per 
cent in AFL-CIO teacher unions. Only where the 
image of teaching as an autonomous profession 
has been submerged, as appears to be the case in 
Lieberman’s eyes, with its image as purely a 
self-seeking employee group, has the appeal of 
labor affiliation held sway. 


Administrator Membership 


It is on the issue of administrator membership 
that Lieberman in his Pot DELTA KappaN article 
appears to have gone farthest astray. It is here 
that his ignorance of or disregard for the record 
of the NEA is most conspicuous. 

Lieberman bluntly contends that “basically, un- 
restricted administrator membership is wrong be- 
cause it leads straight to a totalitarian form of 
government.” It is his thesis that administrator 
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membership inevitably involves administrator 
dominance. 

Granting the theoretical possibility of usurpa- 
tion of authority in any democratic group and 
the fact that instances occur of totalitarian con- 
trol, the basic tenent of democratic organization is 
one member, one vote. Since in any all-inclusive 
association of educators, classroom teachers may 
outnumber administrators overwhelmingly, the 
machinery must be assumed available to outvote 
administrators and to prevent their domination. 
Having used such organizations to secure tenure 
laws and other forms of protection for themselves, 
teachers have long since demonstrated that they 
are not so submissive as Lieberman’s low view 
of them presumes. With acknowledgement of ex- 
ceptions where the democratic process has failed 
to avail itself of the inherent remedy, the plain 
fact of the record is that administrator member- 
ship has not led to totalitarian dominance in 
countless local education associations, in state 
education associations, and in the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

Without seeking to parade a host of witnesses, 
let me just cite as one example—the instance in 
New London, Connecticut, in 1955 when the 
all-inclusive New London Education Association, 
with the complete backing of the Connecticut 
Education Association, successfully opposed and 
overruled on a major salary issue (placing all 
teachers on schedule) the local school super- 
intendent, who at that time was himself a mem- 
ber of the CEA Board of Directors. 

I am sure that all of the 5,881 delegates, both 
administrators and classroom teachers (the latter 
comprising 68 per cent), at the 1961 convention 
of the NEA in Atlantic City would resent and 
vehemently contest Lieberman’s presumption that 
their deliberations and decisions were administra- 
tor dominated or controlled. 

The entire history of the Tenure Committee 
and the Defense Commission of the NEA pro- 
vides a documented refutation of Lieberman’s con- 
tention that inclusive organizations cannot defend 
teachers against administrators. Specifically, I 
recommend as required reading (or re-reading) 
for Lieberman and any others who might give 
credence to his Put DELTA KapPPaAN thesis the 
report and recommendations of the NEA De- 
fense Commission in the cases of McCook, Ne- 
braska (1947), Miami, Florida (1952), Beth- 
page, New York (1958), Monroe, Michigan 
(1958), West Haven, Connecticut (1959), and 
Santa Fe, New Mexico (1961). 

Lieberman’s categorical assertion that “teach- 
ers associations do not really throw their strength 
into eliminating emergency certificates, because 
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they are dominated by the superintendents” is 
thoroughly belied by the record of vigorous ac- 
tion and progress in this precise area by the Teach- 
er Education and Professional Standards Com- 
missions of the NEA and state associations. Final- 
ly, with reference to his charge that professional 
ethics is another aspect of professionalization 
“which has been corrupted by administrator domi- 
nation,” it might be pointed out that the member 
who was expelled from the NEA in 1947 on the 
grounds of unethical conduct was the superinten- 
dent of the Chicago, Illinois, school system. 

The real record regarding administrator domi- 
nation thus being so contrary to Lieberman’s por- 
trayal, what about his general contention that 
administrators (even his best friends) simply 
“have no business in an organization composed of 
teachers whom they must assign, promote, trans- 
fer, evaluate, dismiss, or otherwise control?” Here 
again I think he is missing the essential point. His 
basic fallacy is in thinking of the profession 
only in terms of the employer-employee relation- 
ship, and in apparently considering that profes- 
sional organizations have no business other than 
teacher welfare. 

While acknowledging that there are problems 
involved in the inter-relationships at the local 
level between teachers, superintendent, and board 
of education, and that these problems need fur- 
ther refinement and more satisfactory answers 
than have yet been worked out in most localities, 
the primary premise underlying the concept of 
education as a profession is that all of its prac- 
titioners, regardless of their individual role in the 
over-all process, have a common interest and ob- 
jective in rendering optimum service. 

Teachers and administrators are not funda- 
mentally antagonists, pitted, as apparently Lieber- 
man envisages them, inevitably and irreconcilably 
against each other. They are engaged in the same 
basic task directed toward the same essential end. 
The prime purpose of professional organizations 
is serving as the means to further this end. In so 
doing they are engaged in a multiplicity of en- 
deavors requiring the combined wisdom and 
judgment and energies of all members of the 
profession, irrespective of position or rank. 

One of the key characteristics of every profes- 
sion is “group solidarity.” This essential at- 
tribute, Lieberman’s position would deny to the 
teaching profession. 


The Professional Prospect 


In concluding his article in the Pot DELTA Kap- 
PAN, Myron Lieberman quoted a prophecy from 
his book of five years ago, Education as a Pro- 
fession, as follows: “Perhaps if the trend toward 
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collective bargaining by organizations of public 
school teachers were to become very pronounced, 
the AFT would have its best opportunity sing 
1919 to challenge the leadership of the NEA” 

In the same book (p. 372), but not quoted 
in the October Put DELTA KAPPAN, Lieberman 
also had this to say regarding the NEA: “The fact 
that the Association is in the strongest position 
in its history, in terms of membership and re. 
sources, indicates a measure of initiative and flexi. 
bility that cannot be ignored. All in all, there js 
no doubt that a pronounced trend toward collec. 
tive bargaining in public employment would create 
many difficult problems for the NEA, but it is im- 
possible to predict how the NEA would meet 
these problems and whether it would be successful 
in its efforts.” 

My own firm conviction is that the NEA has 
now clearly demonstrated its capability to respond 
with vigor and professional initiative to the prob- 
lems posed by collective bargaining as it has de- 
veloped, for example, in New York City. The 
NEA played a key role in the resolution of the 
salary differences between the elementary and 
secondary teachers associations leading up to the 
formation of the Teachers Bargaining Organiza- 
tion. The NEA has giver its full backing and 
made available its ful’ resources to the TBO, asa 
classroom teachers’ unit, in the current New York 
City campaign. The NEA has fully endorsed col- 
lective bargaining for New York City teachers, 
and has committed itself to the most effective im- 
plementation possible of this procedure for teach- 
er-board negotiation upon the election of the 
TBO. 

As noted in the extended exposition regarding 
“Teachers and Boards of Education” in the Octo- 
ber, 1961, NEA Journal (pp. 61-64), the adop- 
tion of a pioneering resolution on teacher-board of 
education relationships by the 1961 NEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly marked a significant mile- 
stone in professional development and is further 
evidence of NEA maturity and willingness to move 
forward positively in this area. At the same time, 
the NEA has reaffirmed its historic determination 
to uphold and maintain the twin keystones of true 
professionalism—professional autonomy and pro- 
fessional solidarity. 

Whatever the outcome of the New York City 
collective bargaining election in December, 1961, 
I am certain that the NEA will continue to leam 
and grow through this experience. I am confident 
that it will successfully meet any challenge to its 


‘leadership and that the ultimate verdict will be 


victory for the profession on professional terms 
as represented alone through the NEA and its 
affiliated professional associations. 





You, too, can make a paltry idea look profound. 


Just follow these simple instructions. 


The Art of Obfuscation 


By KENNETH 


UCH has been said about the importance 

and the difficulty of making oneself un- 

derstood. “No two individuals ever com- 
pletely understand each other,” says a well-known 
scholar, and married couples throughout the 
civilized world cast down their eyes in mute as- 
sent. Writers have a particularly difficult time of 
it, having to impart their messages without the 
assistance of the tilted eyebrow, the germane 
gesticulation, or the quivering crescendo. Com- 
munication is indeed an elusive goal to pursue. 


All of this assumes, however, that one really 
wants to be understood. Who has shown any 
concern for the ambitious man who needs to get 
something in print, but has nothing worth-while 
to say? A promotion to an associate professorship 
might depend on his breaking the publication bar- 
tier with an impressive-looking article. But where 
can he turn for practical suggestions on how to 
take a paltry, naked, and ugly idea and clothe it 
in raiment guaranteed to camouflage its meaning 
and enhance its status? 


Fortunately, there are ways of obscuring mean- 
ing that are well accepted in professional circles, 
so that even the skimpiest thoughts can be made 
to appear substantial. This article is designed to 
help those for whom obfuscation, rather than clar- 
ity, is essential. 


The most obvious way to becloud meaning, 
and probably the most common, is through verb- 
iage. This method has been amply treated else- 
where, so I shall not make a major point of it 
here. I shall merely illustrate with one example. 
Why should one run the risk of being understood 
by saying, “Things were getting in a devil of a 
mess,” when he might say, “There was an ever- 
imcreasing tendency for the various elements of 
the situation to be so unstructured and disor- 
ganized that the participants found it difficult to 
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determine whether they were involved in ingress 
or egress”? 


Another reliable device for rendering a simple 
idea incomprehensible is through statistical treat- 
ment. Let us suppose that we have undertaken a 
study to find out if there is a relationship between 
the tenure of college football coaches and their 
won-lost records. Let us further suppose that the 
findings of our study revealed that there is, indeed, 
a rather close relationship between winning and 
staying,* as shown in the following table: 


Number of 
Coaches 
Released 


Number of 
Coaches 
Retained 

7 


Percentage 
of Games 
Won 
80-100 


60- 79 17 
40- 59 26 
20- 39 14 
0- 19 0 


N 64 
n 





Assuming that no bias entered into the se- 
lection of coaches in our sample and that other 
considerations of good research have been met, 
our study suggests that the more games a coach 
loses, the more likely he is to get fired. 


The trouble with this is that it is perfectly 
clear. Now let us see what we can do with the 
same data, with a little knowledge of statistics 
and a flair for flimflammery. We might say some- 
thing like this: 


In the fortuitous sample in the two-way con- 
tingency table, the marginal totals (n, and n,) 
suggested an expected retained-released ratio 
of sixty-four to sixteen (4:1). Accordingly, a 
test was made of the null hypothesis that the 
observed cell frequencies, paired for each inter- 


* This is all strictly fictitious, of course. We all know that college 
football programs are provided for the building of body, mind, 
and character, and that the only thing that really matters is “how 
you play the game.” (If you don’t play it well enough to win, 
for example, ‘haz really matters. ) 
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val, do not depart significantly from expected 
frequencies derived from the 4:1 hypothesis. 
A chi-square test, corrected for small expected 
frequencies, showed that the null hypothesis 
must be rejected at the .01 level of confidence. 


If a writer has employed verbiage and statistics 
with skill and imagination, it is not likely that he 
will need further support. All of his readers will be 
totally confused, and all but the most sophisticated 
will be impressed with his manipulation of verbal 
and quantitative symbols. Just in case he wishes to 


administer a coup de grace to any understanding 


that might still be lingering in the reader’s mind, 
he can call on my third device, the diagram. 


Use of the Diagram to ‘Clarify’ 


Most diagrams seem to follow one of two pat- 
terns, the circular and the cubiform. What usually 
happens is that the writer has described some 
phenomenon and adds the diagram to “clarify” 
the point he is making. Let us illustrate once 
more with our fictitious case pertaining to the 
tenure of college football coaches. Assume that 
we have already stated that the destiny of a coach 
is determined by a number of factors, which we 
proceed to list and discuss. We now arrive at the 
point at which we introduce the following dia- 


gram: 


<qonwal ASSOCIATION FACTORS 
V 


Wt CREDI 7g» 
Wor” FACTORS =” 


Acorry xyww0™ 
COMMITTEE 


“OCAL power grauctte™ 


The concentric circles surrounding the coach 
are designed to represent different categories of 
influence. The dotted lines radiating from the 
center portray the interrelatedness of categories. 
Also, many additional interrelationships are pos- 
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sible within categories. To illustrate, the coach's 
mother-in-law in the inner circle could be a mem. 
ber of the Teamsters’ Local No. 12 in the middle 
circle and an enemy in the outer circle. Likewise, 
his dog (inner circle) is probably his friend (outer 
circle), and his creditors (outer circle) could be 
anxious because his wife (inner circle) owes them 
some money. 

After studying this diagram for a few minutes, 
the reader will surely be overwhelmed with the 
complexity of the problem, and will probably be 
asking himself such questions as: “Does this 
diagram mean that coaches’ wives are dogs 
(figuratively speaking, of course)?” “Does the 
John Birch Society object to something (perhaps 
the red flags the officials use at games)?” “What 
would be a losing coach’s chances if several ele- 
ments in the diagram were combined (for ex- 
ample, if the local power structure, consisting 
of a pack of gamblers, dominates the board of 
regents)?” 

There are many other types of diagrams, most 
of which are more complicated than the one just 
described. The cube, for example, adds a third 
dimension, which increases the confusion geo- 
metrically. A friend of mine who is a dedicated 
cubist recently came up with a problem he per- 
ceived as having four dimensions, and he spent 
several weeks attempting to develop a four- 
dimensional cube. Failing in this endeavor, he 
abandoned cubism and is now working on a 
process of squaring circles. His latest achievement 
is a pie graph with four layers of filling plus 
the meringue. 


Any Normally Intelligent Person Can Do It 


In this article I have attempted to show that 
clarity need not be the handicap that it sometimes 
is for those of us with a strong desire to share 
weak ideas. Anybody who has the gift of speaking 
in tongues has no trouble in this respect. With 
a little effort and training, however, the art of 
obfuscation can be mastered by any normally 
intelligent person. Once he gets the swing of it, 
the possibilities are almost limitless. No longer 
need he suffer the scorn of his readers for such 
commonplace inanities as “spare the rod and spoil 
the child.” Now he can say: 


It can be averred unequivocally that certain 
forms of chastisement, collectively subsumed 
under the rubric hereinafter designated figura- 
tively as “the rod,” are efficacious, and that, con- 
versely, their omission will result in deleterious 
effects insofar as child behavior is concerned. 
This can be further illuminated through the use 
of the following schematic diagram: 
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Also, it can be demonstrated statistically, 
through analysis of variance techniques, that the 
rod, applied to the posterior terminations of a 
specified number of children selected at random 
from a population of children, will produce cer- 
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tain observable effects not found in a control 
group of children from whom the rod is with- 
held. This is portrayed in the following 
formula: 
xrp = b, 
where r = rod 
p = posterior termination of child 
X == number of times applied 
b = good behavior 
(and where p is held constant) 


In conclusion, I quote Hume, who said, in 
An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding: 


The vulgar, who take things according to 
their first appearance, attribute the uncertainty 
of events to such an uncertainty in the causes 
as makes the latter often fail of their usual in- 
fluence; though they meet with no impediment in 
their operation. 


Which reminds me of still another way of creat- 
ing confusion: quoting other people who are con- 
fusing. But that’s another story. 





NEA, NSBA Opposed on Collective Bargaining 


The National Education Association and the National School Boards Association have taken 
opposed positions on collective bargaining for teachers. The following excerpts from resolutions 
adopted at 1961 meetings of these organizations were reported in the July Nation’s Schools: 


N.E.A. Wants Participation 


... Recognizing both the legal authority of boards 
of education and the educational competencies of 
the teaching profession, the two groups should view 
the consideration of matters of mutual concern as 
a joint responsibility. 


The National Education Association believes, 
therefore, that professional education associations 
should be accorded the right, through democratically 
selected representatives using appropriate profession- 
al channels, to participate in the determination of 
policies of common concern including salary and 
other conditions for professional service. 


The seeking of consensus and mutual agreement 
on a professional basis should preclude the arbitrary 
exercise of unilateral authority by boards of educa- 
tion and the use of the strike by teachers as a means 
for enforcing economic demands. 


Professional procedures should be established 
which can be utilized, when agreement is not reached 
through joint discussion in a reasonable time, to 
bring about a resolution of differences. 


—From resolutions by N.E.A. Board of Directors 
for consideration by 1961 Delegate Assembly 


School Boards Resist Interference 


. . . The National School Boards Association be- 
lieves, moreover, that school boards should establish 
and use free channels of communication with all of 
their personnel, to the end that decisions on matters 
affecting their interests and personal welfare may 
be made only after due and rightful board consider- 
ation has been given to their views, their recom- 
mendations, their needs, and their grievances. 

Finally, the National School Boards Association 
believes that, subject to the requirements of applic- 
able laws, ultimate decisions on all matters affecting 
local public schools, including the welfare of pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional personnel, should rest 
solely on school boards as representative of the peo- 
ple; that it would be an abdication of their decision 
making responsibility for school boards to enter into 
compromise agreements based on negotiation or 
collective bargaining, or to resort to mediation or 
arbitration, or to yield to threats of reprisal; and 
that concern for the public welfare requires that 
school boards resist by all lawful means the enact- 
ment of laws which would compel them to surrender 
any part of this responsibility. 


—From resolutions adopted by the National School 
Boards Association in Philadelphia May 4-6 





SEX EDUCATION— 
The Orphan Annie of American Schools 


Young people in America can learn about sex everywhere but in 
the classroom—and accurate information is hard to come by. 

In the companion articles that follow, quite different 

approaches to formal sex education are described. 


By PHYLLIS and EBERHARD KRONHAUSEN 


EX education is the Orphan Annie of Ameri- 

can schools, both public and private. And 

America is not alone in this respect. Equally 
backward, or even more so, are the schools of 
most other countries. For example, the only ex- 
ception in Europe is Sweden. One may put it this 
way: In most of the world it is much easier to 
come by sexual experience than to gain accurate 
information about sex. 

Even in America, where “progressive” educa- 
tion got its start, sex education is so obviously 
the most neglected area of instruction that the 
point hardly needs belaboring. Suffice it to say 
that only a few public school systems offer any 
kind of formal sex education at all; that only a 
handful of the most “radical” private schools in- 
clude it in their curricula; and that parochial 
schools offer only a cynical parody of what sex 
education could be or should be. 

In the first place, sex education cannot be 
taught in a vacuum. By this we mean that it can- 
not be a dessert on an already overcrowded edu- 
cational menu, having little or no connection with 
what is offered in other classes. Sex education 
is, ideally and intrinsically, part of a core cur- 
riculum. Its subject matter consists of a kind of 
knowledge which can only be imparted effectively 
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in a multi-disciplined approach between various 
departments and courses of study, whether on the 
grade school, high-school, or college level. 

We shall focus here more directly on sex edu- 
cation at the high-school and college levels, be- 
cause during the first elementary grades the child 
is still so much subject to whatever atmosphere 
prevails in the parental home that sex education 
at this level should focus mainly on the parents 
in special adult education courses, not on the child 
itself. 

Ideally, of course, sex education is part of a 
total life experience of the maturing individual 
and especially of the young, pre-school child, 
not a subject to be “taught” at some time in his 
later life. René Spitz, for instance, has shown by 
moving pictures and verbal comment how the 
nursing mother imparts a kind of vital “sex edu- 
cation” to the infant as it breast- or bottle-feeds. 
The way the mother holds the child to the breast, 
the way she gives it the nipple or even the bottle, 
the amount of direct and intimate body contact 
she allows the child with herself, the presence or 
absence of restless, frigid, or irritated behavior 
during the feeding or other tending of the child— 
all these are the first pre-verbal lessons of sex 
education. Their impression may be so profound 
as to determine the individual's entire erotic char- 
acter in later life. If the lessons are faulty and 
psychologically damaging, no amount of formal 
sex education at a more advanced level, save for 
prolonged depth therapy, can fully undo them. 

This is why we cannot stress sufficiently that 
sex education begins not with the child but with 
the parent. There are now classes in almost all 
large urban centers in which not only expectant 
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mothers but even the least expectant fathers are 
taught the rudimentary tricks of bathing the baby, 
putting on its diapers, patting its back for the 
after-meal burp, and so forth. We do not suggest 
that such maternity centers should include sex 
education in their curricula, now, because we are 
not sufficiently unrealistic to believe that these 
centers, good as they are, could possibly provide 
this type of information at this time. However, 
it may be a point to keep in mind for the future 
training of nurses, especially maternity and ob- 
stetric nurses, who should certainly have a healthy 
dose of down-to-earth sex information and effec- 
tive methods of passing it on to expectant parents. 

What has been said about the pre- and post- 
natal types of education holds to a certain de- 
gree for public education from kindergarten 
through the first few years of school life. More- 
over, in a society such as ours, with the em- 
phasis still on the ultimate authority of the con- 
ventionally-structured family, any attempt on the 
part of public education to tamper with sex 
education of the very young would certainly 
meet, here and there, with violent opposition from 
enraged parent groups. But once the child is old 
enough to have a mind of his or her own and a 
certain amount of discretion, it is not totally un- 
realistic to suggest that even the public schools 
can do a good and effective job of sex education. 
A few select private and public schools do now. 
The fact that we conceive of this sex education not 
as an isolated subject matter but as an integral 
part or essential aspect of the total curriculum 
would make this task even easier for the schools 
and would make public educators less vulnerable 
to outside criticism and attack. 


Total’ Sex Education in Practice 


But how would such a program of total sex 
education, as we conceive it, work in actual 
practice? 

The most natural points of contact between the 
now traditionally-taught subjects and a program 
of sex education are, of course, the natural sci- 
ences. In biology, the case is rather clear-cut. 
Instead of stopping with the flowers or even the 
birds and bees, a teacher might simply go on to 
discuss the sex life of the higher mammals, in- 
cluding the human animal. Unfortunately, few 
be the teachers today who have the wherewithal 
to impart this kind of knowledge to anybody— 
for it is knowledge in which they are often woe- 
fully lacking themselves. However, the situation 
here is not as hopeless as it may seem at first 
glance. The now generally existing lack of in- 
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formation can easily be made up by appropriate 
readings, supplemented by lectures, seminars, and 
laboratory demonstrations on a post-graduate 
level. A good beginning for those seriously in- 
terested in the problem is Ford and Beach’s ex- 
cellent survey, Patterns of Sexual Behavior, which 
is based mainly on animal life. Yerkes’ classical 
studies on the sex life of the apes, as well as 
various other classics in animal sexology, are also 
recommended. 

In chemistry it would be fascinating to include 
in the curriculum, particularly at the college level, 
information on the chemistry of the sexual func- 
tions—for instance, the chemical properties of 
the male semen, the ph. of the vagina, and the 
chemical interactions which accompany the pro- 
cess of reproduction. 

In physiology and anatomy a study of the 
sexual processes is so fascinating that it is diffi- 
cult to understand how teachers have been tra- 
ditionally ignoring this educational gold mine. 
Historical asides might be in order here, includ- 
ing an examination of the cross-section of a hu- 
man male and female in intercourse drawn by 
Leonardo da Vinci. This anatomical drawing, a 
work of art, while astonishingly accurate and up- 
to-date in some respects, shows how mistaken 
the great Leonardo was with regard to some of 
the vital copulatory functions of the sex organs. 

After what has been said, it need hardly: be 
spelled out that we mean to include into a total 
sex education program not only the procreative 
aspects of sex in general (i.e., the physiology 
of conception, the growth of the foetus, etc.) but 
also the specific copulatory behavior of humans 
and animals. It is this type of information es- 
pecially that the growing child is concerned with. 
And it is most religiously withheld from him, 
even where some degree of sex education is of- 
fered. 

In this respect, accurate and effective sex edu- 
cation must include the latest findings on the 
various physiological changes which the male and 
especially the female organism undergo during 
the copulatory act. Again, few teachers dispense 
this kind of information today, a lack for which 
one can hardly blame the teachers or the teacher 
preparatory institutions, because much of this 
research is of rather recent date, and what little 
has been published about it is not always easily 
accessible. 

The authors have spent considerable time and 
effort in tracking down and ascertaining this kind 
of scientific information, and it is summarized in 
their forthcoming book, The Sexual Capacity of 
Women (Ballantine Books, New York). The bib- 
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liography of that work will suggest where to look 
for further material, and eventually it will be most 
helpful—at least for those who are to teach on 
the more advanced levels of higher education—to 
include color films of the physiological changes 
during the different phases of the sexual act, show- 
ing, for example, the various pre-orgastic color 
changes of the female skin, the changes involving 
the breasts, the so-called “sweating” or lubricat- 
ing reaction of the vagina, etc. (Such scientifically 
prepared films, we may add, already exist.) 

Finally, lest this article be considered utterly 
utopian, there are some practical hints for those 
now attempting to provide within the framework 
of their school program and other limitations some 
kind of sex education for the young. 


Where Instruction Bogs Down Most Sadly 


We have found in our research and in dis- 
cussions with scores of teachers and school ad- 
ministrators that where sex education bogs down 
most sadly is on the question of actual sexual 
behavior, not on the matter of theory. Here the 
Kinsey studies could be of considerable help to 
educators in offering their students a sort of 
“digest” of the most frequent forms of sexual 
behavior, including homosexuality, lesbianism, 
and some of the other most frequent deviations. 
Without this kind of practical understanding and 
discussion, the student is left with a set of more 
or less meaningless theories about reproduction. 
He cannot apply them to his practical experience 
and therefore possesses a dangerous kind of half- 
knowledge. It has the pernicious psychological 
side-effect of giving the student a false sense of 
security and in some cases of closing his mind 
to more practical and effective instruction. It need 
hardly be added that total sex education, as we 
conceive of it, should and must include non- 
anxiety arousing, objective, accurate discussions 
of venereal diseases and the basic principles of 
their prevention and treatment. It goes equally 
without saying that total sex education must face 
the fact of pregnancy, both wanted and unwanted, 
and of the most effective measures of birth control. 
This should include not only adequate discussion 
of the so-called “rhythm method,” but also of such 
mechanical birth control devices as the condom 
and diaphram, as well as their practical use and 
application. Likewise, a discussion of the use, the 
chemistry, and the application of the latest oral 
contraceptives should be included in a course of 
total sex education. The moral question here in- 
volved need not be avoided, but can and should 
be fully discussed in an objective, non-sectarian 
way, pointing out the objections to certain birth 
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control measures on the ground of religious be. 
liefs. 

Along these lines, the problem of unwanted 
pregnancy should be given considerable place, 
not only in the sex education of young women 
but also in that of their male peers. In such 
discussions the medical aspects of abortion, as 
well as the most frequent abortive techniques, 
should not be omitted, in view of the enormoys 
scope and the public health aspects of this matter, 
We may add that such education is not only gen- 
erally lacking in higher institutions, but frequently 
even where it might certainly be expected, namely, 
in the medical schools of those countries where 
interruptions of pregancy are still illegal. (The 
U. S. is of course included in the latter category.) 

The legal problems involved in the interruption 
of pregnancy call attention to the necessity of in- 
cluding the whole complex of sexuality and the 
law in a program of sex education. Here we 
definitely leave the natural sciences and enter 
the realm of the social sciences, where history, 
sociology, psychology, jurisprudence, and even 
history, the teaching of foreign languages, com- 
munication, and the fine arts take the center of 
the stage. 

In the teaching of history it might be well to 
acquaint the student not only with the dates of 
battles and the rise and fall of governments or 
political parties, but also with the fascinating 
changes in sexual customs and mores from one 
period to another. In this connection, it might be 
interesting for teachers in home economics, and 
even more so for their students, to include in their 
courses of home making and dress design illustrated 
discussions of the importance of fashion as a re- 
flection of the prevailing sexual code of a given 
period. 

In the same manner, if anthropology is part of 
the curriculum, it would be well to supplement 
skull measurements of natives with a meaningful 
discussion of the different styles of life in various 
cultures, with special stress on the relativity of 
sexual customs, the role of the sexual taboo, the 
incest barrier, and intermarriage, as well as the 
significance of matriarchy as against patriarchy in 
a comparative study of primitive cultures. 

In ancient and classical history, as well as in 
the teaching of Greek and Latin, the student 
should certainly be acquainted with the sexual 
customs which prevailed at various periods of 
antiquity. 

In the area of literature our schools have tra- 
ditionally missed a golden opportunity of linking 
the physical aspects of sex with their emotional 
and moral correlates. We therefore suggest that 
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classes in comparative literature or the history of 
literature include at least excerpts dealing with 
sexual problems as presented by the greatest 
literary minds of the civilized world. Even foreign 
language classes may play an important role here, 
for some of the finest non-pornographic but erotic 
works, or writings including strong erotic ele- 
ments, have for one reason or another never been 
translated into the English language. 

Another great opportunity for meaningful, in- 
tegrated sex education exists in the form of the 
great autobiographies which include the sexual side 
of life, such as Casanova’s memoirs, the works 
of Restif de la Bretonne, Samuel Pepy’s diary, 
Frank Harris’ My Life and Loves, André Gide’s 
autobiographical works, Simone de Beauvoir’s 
writings, and many others. All of these auto- 
biographies are frank in their sexual content, but 
also include funds of historical, literary, and artis- 
tic information which could be an invaluable 
supplement to the formal presentation of these 
subjects. One could, for example, justly make the 

int that one of the best ways of understanding 
the eighteenth century is to read Casanova’s 
memoirs. And even if some of these writings in- 
clude some less “wholesome” or disturbing ele- 
ments, this fact should not deter the courageous 
teacher from their use, as they provide an ad- 
ditional opportunity for discussion of the social 
and mental hygiene aspects of human sexuality 
within a given historical and sociological setting. 

In the teaching of the history of art the now 
generally practiced neglect or suppression of the 
erotic works of many of the great artists is so 
appalling that it is truly embarrassing to the hon- 
est student of art history. Again and again, art 
students have complained to us of this distressing 
default of their teachers when they were for 
the first time in their lives presented with repro- 
ductions of these masterpieces. 

The only excuse which presently exists for this 
now general gap in art education is the fact that 
Virtually all good books in the history of erotic 
art are in other languages than English, that they 
are difficult to consult even in libraries which 
contain them because of prudish restrictions of 
one kind or another, and that copies of such 
famous standard works as the German Bilder 
Lexikon (in four volumes with 20,000 illustra- 
tions!) or the multi-volume history of erotic art 
by Edward Fuchs (also in German) have virtually 
disappeared, both from the legitimate as well as 
the illegitimate book market. 

In the practical teaching of the fine arts them- 
selves, such as drawing and sculptoring, another 
Opportunity presents itself for the instructor to 
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Comments from a Practitioner 


These comments come from Eggert Meyer, 
whose program of sex instruction developed for 
the famed Francis Parker School of Chicago 
has gained much favorable attention: 

From my own experience in the field of sex 
education, I would add these thoughts to the 
Kronhausen article, with which I am much 
impressed. 

Sex education ought to begin in the lower 
elementary grades, if not in the nursery school. 
We have collected thousands of questions 
asked by children (all of which have been 
left with the Institute for Sex Research at 
Indiana University). They were contributed 
verbally, in writing, and by implication. We 
have found that a strong clustering of interest 
occurs in grades six and seven. In the earlier 
grades there is not the urgency of personal 
involvement—thus the “emotional climate” in 
the classroom is less charged. 

Just as important, if not more so, as is the 
imparting of physiological information seems 
to be the promotion of desirable attitudes. And 
there we run into many snags. How many 
teachers and/or parents would be willing to 
go along with the very sound approach (this 
is my opinion) of the Kronhausens? 

Any teacher who enters this field had better 
be highly competent and mature. He or she 
had better, also, make sure that full adminis- 
trative support is guaranteed. 

In toto, I consider the Kronhausens’ article 
refreshing and provocative of thought. I am 
looking forward to their next publication. 











instill in his students an appreciation of the beauty 
and dignity of the human body and to help his 
students overcome the moralistic prejudices which 
not infrequently express themselves not only in a 
constriction of their personal lives but in a nar- 
rowing of their artistic horizons as well. 

Even physical education (and here we can 
reach down to the very young) renders it possible 
to introduce a certain amount of healthy social 
nudism in group swimming, gymnastics, and simi- 
lar classes. We are aware of the fact that nude 
swimming is sometimes practiced in all-male 
swimming classes, but there is no sensible reason 
for preventing the same in the case of mixed 
groups. Contrary to the general fears and prej- 
udices in this connection, such practices, especially 
if introduced early in life, would go a long way 
toward reducing unhealthy attitudes, false shame, 
and the now generally prevailing morbid curiosity 
concerning the nude body. We would also suspect 
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that such practices would reduce the inclination 
toward sexual perversion and sex crimes, as ex- 
perience from other cultures than our own sug- 
gests. In this respect, the outstanding example in 
the Western world is of course Sweden, where sex 
education is not only a compulsory school subject 
from kindergarten on, but where also a certain 
degree of wholesome social nudism is encouraged 
wherever esthetically and socially possible. 

With this, we hope to have given at least an 
outline of what we would consider an adequate 
program of sex education. We have given further 
suggestions and practical applications for a course 
in sex education for young adults in our book, 
Sex Histories of American College Men (Ballan- 
tine Books, New York). In that publication, the 
interested reader will find a rather detailed an- 
alysis of such a course, offered on the college 
level and taught by one of the authors. 

Besides all the other difficulties which stand 
in the way of adequate sex education, there cer- 
tainly also exists a crying need for teaching ma- 
terials of all kinds, for good films, slides, and even 
useful books, though in the latter category a few 
have recently made their appearance. But none 
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of these deficiencies is sufficient excuse for the 
conscientious educator to shirk his or her re. 
sponsibility toward the young in providing what- 
ever sex knowledge is presently available. It jg 
perhaps a reasonable assumption upon which most 
unprejudiced educators could agree that sex js 
not only here to stay but is also one of the most 
vital and motivating forces in human existence, 
Refusing to give it its proper place in education 
can only result in personal misery, socially un- 
desirable phenomena of many kinds, and a gen- 
eral retardation of human progress. 


(Editor’s Note: The authors invite com- 
ments, criticisms, and questions with regard 
to this article. They are especially interested 
in the preparation of a textbook along the 
lines indicated here. The authors would also 
appreciate suggestions as to what other edu- 
cators may wish to see included in such a 
textbook. All such communications should 
be directed to the authors in care of the 
editor of the Put DELTA KAPPAN. Com- 
munications will be held confidential, if de- 
sired.) 





The Winnetka Experience 





Placing Sex Education in the Curriculum 


By S. P. MARLAND, JR. 


clare that sex education is “obviously the 

most neglected area of instruction in the 
American education system.” After a fair num- 
ber of years as a superintendent of schools. I 
must admit that the list of “most neglected” 
areas of learning grows longer rather than shorter. 
My list includes economic literacy, creativity, 
mental hygiene, English composition, honor and 
integrity, the swift learner, and Americanism. 
Some would add safe driving, science, the Con- 
stitution, the American Indian, health and phys- 
ical fitness, wise use of leisure time, and, un- 
doubtedly, sex education. It depends upon one’s 


Te authors of the companion article de- 
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point of view, his training, his enthusiasms. The 
Kronhausens are, with some justification, en- 
thusiastic about sex. 

About fifteen years ago, as superintendent of 
schools in a Connecticut suburban community, | 
invited a committee of parents to consider sex 
education as an important instrument of the cur- 
riculum of the public schools, particularly at upper 
elementary and junior high levels. After some 
uncertain and anxious weeks of deliberation, a 
limited “program” was started, and prospered for 
several years. I am not aware of the progress that 
has been made in sex education in that com- 
munity in the years since I left, but the program 
could have been declared moderately successful 
as a beginning point at the time. 

Very briefly, the program consisted of a teach- 
ing-team arrangement between the school nurses, 
the physical education teachers, and the guidance 
staff. The key element here was not the title borne 
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the teacher, but rather the nature and special 
knowledge of the instructor. 

Starting at grade five, for a brief span (perhaps 
three or four sessions only) the school nurse met 
with girls separately, and the physical educa- 
tion teacher with boys. The instruction blended 
scientific information relating to reproduction and 
precepts on social behavior involving the sexes. 
Classes were conducted without ostentation. They 
were offered at the time when the children were 
beginning to experience puberty. It seemed to us 
at the time that among the desirable outcomes of 
this instruction was the fact that it removed some 
of the sniggering and vulgarity of which early 
adolescents are monumentally capable. 

A more concrete phase of instruction was in- 
troduced at junior high level. Each year for a 
brief period—six to eight sessions—the boys of 
grades seven, eight, and nine met with selected 
men of the guidance staff and physical education 
staff and the girls with women teachers of cor- 
responding background for frank periods of ques- 
tions and answers. These sessions typically would 
be one period a week for several weeks. The pro- 
gram was loosely structured, resting largely upon 
the motivation deriving from the interest and 
curiosity of the young people. Questions were 
answered; selected reading and diagrams were 
provided as appropriate. The instruction was ex- 
ceedingly rewarding to all. 


Following this phase, two separate evenings 
were set aside, one for girls and their mothers, 
another for boys and their fathers. These evening 
meetings were addressed initially by one of the 
key teachers who had been engaged in the sex 
education sessions just concluded. The topic 
was reviewed orally, and one of the several ex- 


cellent educational films on the subject was 
shown. Following the film, parents were speci- 
fically encouraged, in the presence of their chil- 
dren, to continue discussion at home. 

The key effect of this latter phase was not 
so much the learning itself or the film, but rather 
the setting or the rationale provided by the schools 
for follow-up by the parents. Most parents find 
great difficulty in launching the subject of sex 
education. Most of them are quite competent to 
undertake appropriate instruction of their chil- 
dren, but “the time never seems quite right.” The 
schools gave them a right time. The schools also 
provided a library of books and pamphlets which 
parents found valuable in preparing themselves 
for discussion. Facts provided by the film gave 
areliable base for parent-child conversations. The 
opportunity for intimate, warm, and loving com- 
munication between parent and child on the sub- 
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ject of sex should not be clouded by the school. 
But this means that the parent should be relied 
upon to accept the responsibility. This is a doubt- 
ful reliance, unless the schools take the initiative 
to make it easy for parents and children to “find 
the right time.” 


A Different Program at Winnetka 


A quite different program exists in Winnetka, 
and it has flourished here for many years. I in- 
herited it upon joining this staff, and have en- 
couraged its continuation without major change. 
The Winnetka offering does not attempt specifically 
to involve parents. It is assumed that parents 
individually and on their own initiative share in 
the instruction of children in matters of sex. They 
are closely informed of the instruction carried on 
in the schools at the beginning of the school years 
concerned. 

The grades in which our curriculum prescribes 
sex education are five and seven. Instead of the 
team of select teachers, as described above, our 
program treats the subject as an element of the 
science curriculum to be taught by all regular 
classroom teachers at grade five, and by the sci- 
ence faculty in the departmentalized. junior high 
school. 

The grade five content is a low-keyed and fairly 
scientific element of physiology. The reproductive 
system is treated along with the circulatory, res- 
piratory, digestive, and other systems of the hu- 
man body. The use of animals in the elementary 
schools, particularly at grade five, often gives 
reality to the parallels with human mating, preg- 
nancy, birth, nursing, and care of offspring. 

Boys and girls are not separated at grade five 
for this instruction. The academic attitude of 
teachers and children as they go about this teach- 
ing and learning is impressive. The following ex- 
tracts from our course of study guide in science 
are relevant; they are drawn from the unit on 
the human body, to which twenty to twenty-five 
hours of instruction are devoted during the year: 


The fifth grade teaching job—both in human 
growth and sex education—is most important as 
the first intensive study of these learnings. . . 

Promote scientific attitudes of study, satisfy- 
ing curiosity about children’s health and 
growth... . 

Study only lightly (beyond physiological 
facts) . . . the maturer concerns about sex 
development. 

Provide for the normal fifth grader’s needs 
concerning sexual anatomy, birth, healthy sex 
attitudes. These will be developed further in 
Grade VII... . 
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We have found several successful textbooks 
which support the program at grade five, notably 
My Body and How It Grows, by Dorothy Baruch 
and Otis Reiss. Others include You, by Dorothy 
Baruch and W. W. Bauer; Growing Up, by Karl 
De Schweinitz; and From Head to Foot, by Alex 
Novikoff. 

Consistent with the spiral theory of our science 
curriculum, sex education recurs in greater depth 
at grade seven. All seventh grade children are 
enrolled in at least a semester of general sci- 
ence. At about the mid-point of the term, fol- 
lowing other relevant instruction in such top- 
ics as cells (of various types), microscopic 
life, the vertebrates and their “systems” (digest- 
ive, nervous, etc.), the boys and girls are in- 
structed separately for about eight or ten sessions 
in sex education. This instruction is by men sci- 
ence teachers for boys and women science teachers 
for girls. We are sometimes questioned as to why 
we separate the youngsters at this point. Perhaps 
it is not necessary. However, differing from the 
fifth grade, these early adolescents at grade seven 
are more self-conscious, less ready to disclose 
their curiosities and anxieties, and doubtless more 
socially aware, as well as scientifically aware, of 
the opposite sex. We think the possible advantages 
of the mixed group are offset by the increased 
candor encouraged by the segregation. 

The instruction takes three forms: (1) The 
fundamental anatomy and physiology of the 
reproductive system; (2) the endocrine system 
and its scientific implications for sex education; 
(3) the social-hygiene and behavioral implications 
implicit in sex education. Here again, excellent 
reading materials, charts, models, films, and text- 
books support the instruction. Textbooks include 
Finding Yourself, by Lerrigo and Southard, and 
Being Born, by Frances B. Strain. The science 
consultant in our Winnetka faculty who has par- 
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ticipated in planning and executing this instruction 
for many years, Dr. Donald Boyer, has published 


‘an excellent booklet on the subject, entitled Fo, 


Youth To Know (Laidlaw). It is the ideal solution 
for the parent who wants to place in his child’s 
hands a brief and thoughtful statement of the 
facts. We use it in class. 

Obviously, the competence and attitude of the 
teacher in this sensitive subject area are of tre. 
mendous importance. Whether the design for in- 
struction as developed in the Connecticut situation 
described earlier, with select staff members work- 
ing with all children at certain grades, or the 
design described above as followed in Winnetka is 
better, I would not say. Both have distinct ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Yet both seem ef- 
fective in their community contexts. In either case, 
it is extremely important that parents understand 
and accept the instruction. In Connecticut many 
weeks of thoughtful parent committee discussion 
preceded the the program, and then letters were 
sent annually (just prior to the scheduled ac- 
tivities) to all affected parents, describing the 
offering and inviting their participation. 

In Winnetka the instruction is taken so com- 
pletely for granted that we would have great 
resistance from parents if we should choose to 
discontinue the offering. We do take pains, how- 
ever, particularly with parents new to the com- 
munity and with parents of fifth grade children 
at the beginning of the year, to acquaint them with 
the plan. 

Recently a lay advisory committee of citizens 
spent several months with our faculty, evaluating 
our science curriculum at large. One of the citizen- 
members, a widely respected pediatrician, after ex- 
amining our curriculum and materials in sex 
education, said, “How I wish that all my young 
parents had received such instruction. It would 
make my work as their physician much easier.” 





School Buses Still Privately Owned 


> Pupil transportation in eighteen states is still 
predominantly done with privately owned vehicles, 
according to a recent U. S. Office of Education 
publication. States operating more private than pub- 
lic vehicles are Alaska, Connecticut, Delaware, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin. The only state 
where all school buses are publicly owned is North 
Carolina, which operates some 8,250 vehicles. 


> Resumption of nuclear testing in the atmosphere 
by the U.S.S.R. has revived world-wide concer 
about nuclear radiation fallout and its potential 
dangers. A new film released by Cenco Educational 
Films gives insight into this problem and explains 
the dangers of radiation to human life. 

The film, called “Fallout,” is part of “Nuclear 
Radiation,” a series produced by Cenco. It begins 
with a short discussion of radiation as it occurs i 
nature and the man-made variety. Then, through on- 
location photography and animation, the film ¢- 
plains three types of radiation fallout caused when 
nuclear devices are exploded in the atmosphere. 
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Professional educators are sometimes tempted 
to question citizens’ rights to approve educational 

licy. Here the author of Education and Public 
Understanding offers common sense comments on. . . 


Who's Responsible for What? 


By GORDON McCLOSKEY 


OU hear the talk. 
) “Citizens have a right to decide what kinds 


of education they want to support.” 

“Teachers’ and school administrators’ profes- 
sional training makes them most capable of de- 
ciding what kinds of education pupils and the 
nation need.” 

“The educationists have gone wild. They are 
building palaces for fads and frills.” 

“Educationally sound judgments of capable 
teachers and administrators are over-ruled by lay- 
men plugging ‘economy’ and ‘fundamentals’.” 

Those diverse viewpoints symbolize current 
efforts of educators and other citizens again to 
think through the old question of their respective 
responsibilities for public schools. The ancient 
Greeks discussed that question. So did those 
who signed the Mayflower Compact. For three 
centuries American town councils, school boards, 
legislatures, and professional associations properly 
have kept the discussion going. Now, in a context 
of unprecedentedly rapid cultural change, con- 
tinued consideration of those lay and professional 
responsibilities is inevitable and desirable. And 
in some localities the argument is pretty hot. 

Three centuries of American experience in- 
dicate the value of one principle that serves as a 
good guide to the debate. In general, lay boards 
and voters have a right and responsibility for final 
approval of school policies and budgets. Profes- 
sionals are responsible for advising boards and 
voters on policy and finance and for administer- 
ing and implementing policy. Distinctions between 
policy making, administration, and implementa- 
tion cannot always be neat, but the concept has 
demonstrated its practicality as a basis for help- 
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ing both laymen and professional personnel ful- 
fill and coordinate their respective responsibilities. 

However, that concept is not fully accepted 
either by all professionals or by all laymen. 
Consequently, honest questions, and some dis- 
agreements, arise about what functions belong 
to laymen and to professionals, about how each 
should exercise their responsibilities, and about 
how useful lay-professional relationships best can 
be defined and implemented. Some examples: 
Just how can school boards and superintendents 
define operational distinctions between policy mak- 
ing and administration? What functions can, and 
cannot, citizens’ advisory committees perform? 
What should be their relationships to school 
boards, administrators, professional consultants? 
Who should determine content and teaching pro- 
cedures for various subjects and grade levels? 
What are the rights and dangers of “pressure” 
groups? How can professional groups reasonably 
respond to careless attack and protect schools 
against damage? What are the public information 
and leadership responsibilities of administrators 
and teachers? How can they best be exercised? 

In a dynamic culture those questions provide 
ample room for argument. Let’s see if the fol- 
lowing reasoning helps define useful working ar- 
rangements. 

Obviously, any complex public service can be 
administered and implemented most effectively 
by well-trained specialists. That is true of defense, 
public works, courts, schools. That is why cities 
and states employ engineers, economists, social 
workers, biologists. That is why school boards 
have delegated administration and instruction to 
superintendents, principals, and teachers. 

Effective education constantly becomes more 
urgent and more complex. Each year young peo- 
ple depend more on education for personal ful- 
fillment, economic opportunity, survival. Each 
year educators must deal with larger bodies of 
knowledge and more complicated methods of in- 
struction. 
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In our affluent society children are entitled to 
schooling of a quality commensurate with our 
unprecedented educational resources. More and 
more, people depend on professionally trained spe- 
cialists to provide good quality schooling. And 
surely teachers and administrators are ethically 
obligated to utilize all available resources and to 
keep other citizens informed about the impor- 
tance of doing so. 


We Depend on Majority Support 


But unless we educators repudiate democratic 
principles, we recognize and value citizens’ right 
and responsibility to participate in all public en- 
terprise decisions; as a matter of practicality, we 
know that sustained operation of any public 
school program depends on at least majority con- 
sent to support it. We recognize that right and 
we purposely seek more than passive consent. We 
have evidence that active participation in civic 
and cultural enterprise is a basic aspect of personal 
fulfillment and good citizenship. We have learned 
that informed, purposeful participation increases 
public understanding of education and interest 
in it. However, genuine participation implies a 
share in the decision-making process and in oper- 
ations. If we seek tle values of public participa- 
tion, we must accept the ferment, the delibera- 
tions, the relationships it implies. 

This combination of lay-professional responsi- 
bility for public enterprise can be understood best 
in light of developments and issues that affect 
its evolution and operation. 

Obviously, technology, specialization, and in- 
creasing interdependence add to the complexity 
of many public issues and public services. What 
citizen, or educator, can be sanguine about his 
capacity to decide the hundreds of technical, mili- 
tary, economic, political, and cultural issues 
emerging from the development of atomic energy, 
automation, newly independent nations? The 
dangers of decision and action based on limited 
public understanding are immense. We believe 
that denying citizens their function of basic de- 
cision would be more dangerous. Thus we rightly 
defend the citizen’s right to vote for representa- 
tives who determine atomic policies. 

Some social scientists fear the inevitability of 
dictatorship because public issues and services are 
so complicated that few citizens have information 
and experience essential for intelligent decisions. 
Some observe that uninformed public assent can 
trigger disaster and that irrational dissent can 
paralyze a social order. These dangers are great. 
And poorly informed free citizens could destroy 
public education. But unless we are to abandon 
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our goals of individual responsibility and 
resentative government, our only choice js to 
intensify and improve means of communication 
between specialists and laymen—teachers, schoo} 
administrators, farmers, home-makers, machinists, 
physicians, clerks, business executives. 


Specialists engaged in any public enterprise 
are obligated to provide two types of service. (1) 
Citizens depend on them for performance of many 
technical tasks. (2) At the same time they are 
the layman’s most reliable source of information 
and leadership essential for formulation and sup- 
port of adequate public policy. A competent 
public health officer performs numerous technical 
tasks and makes many technical decisions. He also 
exerts public leadership by informing citizens 
about matters pertaining to improvement of water 
supply, epidemic control, and sanitation. Yet few 
would question a citizen’s right to vote on pro- 
vision of any public health service. Since educa- 
tion is an even more complex public service, 
teachers and school administrators have a similar 
two-fold responsibility—professional performance 
and public leadership. 

Most of us educators recognize and accept our 
responsibility for professional work. Here are a 
few ideas that will help in the exercise of leader- 
ship essential for effective coordination of lay and 
professional functions: 


Many of us need to reappraise our public 
communication opportunities, responsibilities, and 
techniques. In the busy workaday world, competi- 
tion for public interest is intense. Technical and 
cultural change constantly confront citizens with 
new problems, opportunities, values. Tension, 
frustration, and misunderstanding are inevitable. 
In these circumstances we cannot assume that 
citizens will automatically understand changing 
educational needs or the relationships between 
their educational responsibilities and ours. Yet 
we cannot deny their right and capacity to do 
so. Hence the need for effective communication 
is urgent and constant. We must systematically 
generate public discussion of educational goals 
in order to extend understanding and reassure citi- 
zens of our competence. Then we will be given 
increased freedom to perform our professional 
functions. 


The Failure To Exploit Communications Potential 


Most of us have been so engrossed in the in- 
ternal aspects of our work that we have poorly 
utilized the vast public communication powers 
we possess. Yet if we neglect to generate informed 
public discussion we have no reason for surprise 
if citizens base their educational opinions and 
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decisions on ideas presented by others we consider 
less competent. Citizens will get ideas somewhere. 
if we do not exercise leadership, some one else 
will. 

More administrators could lead school boards 
to develop written administrative codes which 
would more clearly define the areas of responsibil- 
ity of board members, administrators, and teach- 
ers. Such codes should include affirmative defini- 
tions of public information policy and procedure. 

We can and should continue appraisal of the 
values and dangers of formally organized citizens’ 
study groups and advisory committees. Some re- 
sponsibly organized and properly advised commit- 
tees have enlightened the citizenry and improved 
schools. Others, less responsible or ineptly oper- 
ated, have done serious damage. 

We can enlist help in circumventing irrespon- 
sible pressure groups. These groups are often well- 
organized and represent numerous organizations 
and ideas that have considerable public appeal. 
We cannot deny their right to speak. But we can 
“fight smart” with substantial allies. Teachers 
and administrators occupy only one small niche in 
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a community’s social structure. If in isolation 
we oppose others, even demagogues, we frequent- 
ly create the impression that we alone are at 
odds with organizations and personalities who, 
rightly or wrongly, command public respect. This 
can be disastrous. We need the support of other 
respected groups and should make careful plans 
to get it. In most communities respected leaders 
are willing to help protect educational objectives 
and policies formulated by school boards. Let’s 
be sure we mobilize their support. 

We can refrain from careless statements or 
ineptly phrased debate which infers that we ques- 
tion a citizen’s right to approve educational policy. 
Such intemperance undermines public confidence 
in our professional competence and strengthens 
the arguments of those who would preempt our 
professional functions. We cannot reject a citizen’s 
right to participate in educational policy de- 
cisions. We cannot deny the right of parents to 
participate in the educational affairs of their chil- 
dren. We can, and should, exercise the leadership 
that will make public participation more enlight- 
ened and effective. 





USC Institute To Study Communism 


> The University of Southern California has an- 
nounced the forthcoming establishment of a Re- 
search Institute on Communist Strategy and Propa- 
ganda. President Norman Topping says the new in- 
stitute will bring to bear on the philosophy and 
maneuvers Of Marxist-Leninist forces the light of 
factual analysis by thoroughly qualified objective 
scholars. 

Part of USC’s School of International Relations, 
the institute will be financed initially by a gift of 
$325,000 from Mr. and Mrs. Henry Salvatori of 
Los Angeles. In presenting the gift, Salvatori said: 
‘lL have long been concerned with the free world’s 
chronic ignorance or misjudgment of Communist 
objectives, strategy, and propaganda. What we need 
is more intensive, scholarly, and objective research 
aid communication in this vital area. The results 
should be of great value to American governmental, 
educational, business, and religious leaders and to 
the American public at large.” 

Salvatori is a trustee of USC and founder and 
chairman of the board of the Western Geophysical 
Company, a subsidiary of Litton Industries. 


> Carl J. Megel, president of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, announced at the AFT’s conven- 
ton in Philadelphia that the federation’s membership 
tow exceeds 61,000 and that twenty-six new locals, 
including five college and university locals, were 
formed during 1960-61. 


Lovisiana Reverses Stand on NEA Membership 


> Louisiana teachers told to quit the N.E.A. be- 
cause of its support of the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
desegregation order have some new instructions from 
the Louisiana attorney general. In a revised opinion 
issued in mid-October, Jack Gremillion states that 
“the N.E.A. is not by law nor injunction prohibited 
from operating in Louisiana and, therefore, a member 
of that group who is a permanent teacher cannot 
be removed as a teacher merely because of member- 
ship in the group.” 

Earlier, Gremillion told the state’s teachers to quit 
the N.E.A., basing the order on a 1956 Louisiana 
law which bars teachers from being members of or 
contributing to any group advocating desegregation, 
on pain of dismissal. 


The Desegregation Problem in the North 


> “Desegregation: The Northern Problem” is the 
title of an article by Will Maslow in the October, 
1961, issue of the Teachers College Record. Mas- 
low’s target is the de facto segregation arising from 
neighborhood patterns in Northern cities. The black 
ghettos in Northern metropolitan areas result in 
educational levels markedly lower than those of all- 
white communities, Maslow shows. He describes in 
some detail efforts to solve the problem in such 
cities as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, In- 
dianapolis, and Detroit. 





A reply to Clifford Hooker 
in the June KAPPAN 


In Defense of the Status Quo 


By ROBERT 


N his article, “To Create an Enduring Society,” 
[ which appeared in the June, 1961, PHt DELTA 

Kappan, Clifford Hooker made several points 
which needed to be emphasized, and I read the 
article with a good deal of interest. However, the 
examples which he used to illustrate some of his 
points—most especially his references to the United 
States’ support of the status quo in foreign affairs— 
do not seem valid to me. 

Certainly it is true that ignorance is a menace 
to freedom, and it appears that the United States, 
more successfully than any other nation, has es- 
tablished a system for educating the mass of its 
people. Moreover, we have gone to great lengths 
to export educational know-how and to help other 
nations to help themselves in establishing educational 
systems. It is illuminating to contrast our efforts with 
those of the Soviet Union, where each school is an 
instrument of the Communist party, and education 
is used as one means of holding the Russian people 
and people of other countries in subjugation. 

I do not agree with Mr. Hooker that our support 
of the status quo (and it has not been a consistent 
support) has been damaging to our interests as a 
democratic, freedom-loving people. The holes in 
the logic which Mr. Hooker employed were so many 
that I found it, indeed, a porous fabric: 

In my vocabulary, status quoism, as Mr. Hooker 
put it, is not a phrase which connotes infamy or 
disgrace. More often than not we have had reason 
to be proud of our support of the status quo, and 
indictment, if there be any, should be of our lack 
of vigor in backing our beliefs with action. For 
example, our attempts to maintain the supremacy 
of our federal constitution against the opposition 
of those pressure groups which would defy it or 
interpret it to serve their own ends represent sup- 
port of the status quo. 

For some time now the Soviet Union has been 
busily engaged in upsetting the status quo in Laos. 
There are indications that the effort will be success- 
ful and that a new nation of slaves will be created. 
Manifestly, the Laotions have been inadequately 
fed, clothed, and housed, but it is unlikely that 
the transition to serfdom will solve their problems. 
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What is needed is the unselfish devotion of a great 
many Tom Dooleys. The Russians, of course, have 
preferred to foment revolution, since they do not 
believe in mercy, justice, freedom, and human 
worth. Parenthetically, Mr. Hooker’s bland reiter- 
ation of the cliché that democracy’s most deadly 
enemy is its own failures was startling. Mr. Hooker 
professes to know his history, and he should be 
aware that that statement has not been true since 
the Russians exploded their first atomic bomb. Our 
democracy may collapse from internal weakness, 
but in order to have the privilege of doing that it 
must first find a way to keep from being blasted of 
the planet. Communism represents not just another 
totalitarian form of government but an_ insidious 
thing which has no historic counterpart. It is my 
feeling that a thorough reading of De Seversky’s 
newest book! would cause Mr. Hooker to update 
some of his favorite understandings. 

Another area of the world in which the Soviet 
Union finds the status quo distressing is that of West 
Berlin. The reason is painfully obvious. Shall we, 
then, join Khrushchev in removing this bone from 
the throat of communism? 

Mr. Hooker’s statement that “virtually every revo- 
lution in recent history has been supported by 
Russia and opposed by the United States” is only 
partly true, and there are so many important ex- 
ceptions to it that it becomes worthless as a general- 
ization. In Hungary, for example, the American 
people gave uninimous moral support to a cours 
geous band of rebels—history may yet show that our 
support should have been military as well—while 
Russian troops slaughtered them in order to main- 
tain the status quo. If we prefer to close our eyes 
to the tragedy in Hungary, it is still not possible 
to infer that the United States’ support of the status 
quo in other places has been wrong, and Mr. Hook- 
er’s examples of Cuba, China, Yugoslavia, AT- 
gentina, Spain, and the Dominican Republic were 
particularly inappropriate to his purpose. 

In the case of the Chinese revolution we sup 
ported Chiang Kai-shek, because many of us did 
not then believe that Mao Tse-tung was a simple 
agrarian reformer. Does anyone seriously believe 
that now? Chiang was far from perfect. But he was 
not as corrupt as the Chinese Communists would 
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have us believe. Are we to conclude that the pres- 
ent slavery of the Chinese, the infamous communes, 
the famines produced by fantastic economic and 

litical mismanagement, and the bloodthirstv im- 

rialism of the Chinese leaders somehow add up 
to a better life than was the case under Chiang? 
Are the people on the mainland of China better 
off than those on Formosa, and were we wrong in 
opposing the Chinese revolution? 

At our doorstep we have the present uncomfort- 
able situation in Cuba. To suggest, as Mr. Hooker 
did, that we supported Fulgencio Batista against 
Castro is simply to depart from reality. The Amer- 
ican people and the government of the United 
States gave moral support and military aid to Fidel 
Castro, and we were never more wrong. If ever 
there was a time when we should have supported 
the status quo until the opportunity for a clearly 
beneficial change presented itself, that was it. 

One reads a great amount of nonsense published 
by such groups as the Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
mittee, but the truth is that Castro has been disas- 
trous for the Cuban people and for us. 

Beyond Cuba lies the island which contains the 
Dominican Republic. In the recent past the United 
States took the lead in effecting a censure by the 
Organization of American States of Trujillo’s gov- 
ernment. We had little to gain from such an action, 
since we had enjoyed peaceful relations with the 
Dominican Republic for many years and had re- 
ceived the support of Trujillo in past crises. Our ob- 
jective, apparently, was to demonstrate to the world 
our distaste for totalitarian government. If the Soviet 
Union decides to support a revolution in the Domini- 
can Republic, her aim will be to replace one totali- 
larian government with another even less benevolent 
one, and we must oppose it. 

We did not support Peron in Argentina, and most 
of us are heartily glad to see him gone. Neither do 
we wish to see the benefits of a Russian-style revo- 
lution extended to Argentina. If that is status quo- 
ism, we are guilty. 

The United States has had dealings with both Tito 
and Franco, and we maintain diplomatic relations 
with them. We would prefer governments by the 
people in those two countries, but a Russian-sup- 
ported revolution would hardly result in that, so 
we go On supporting the status quo and, surprisingly, 
it makes sense. 

Perhaps it has been easy for Russia to appear 
as the friend of emerging peoples, though I sus- 
pect that the people of Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
Poland, and East Germany would dispute this, but 
it is not historically correct to say that our support 
of the status quo has been either consistent or 
wrong. 

Somehow or other we have been led to believe 
that whatever we do is injurious to someone and 
that we should be ashamed of most of our actions. 
The truth is that the United States has never kept 
another nation in bondage, and this, to me, is a 
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dynamic expression of our basic beliefs as a nation. 
Russia, on the other hand, has not yet set one of 
her captives free. If this is an example of Russian 
anti-status quoism we should look for opportunities 
to oppose it regardless of what such freedom-loving 
countries as The People’s Democracy of Red China 
may think of our actions. 


After his unfortunate excursion into the subject 
of the improper conduct of United States foreign 
affairs, Mr. Hooker settled on the public school as an 
important cause of our present difficulties. He tried 
to substantiate the point of view that our schools 
are isolationist in character and that this has helped 
lead us to support the status quo more often than 
is wise. A generalization of this kind is always shaky. 
Our schools probably do exhibit certain character- 
istics which could be called isolationist. Not all 
teachers believe that the United Nations organiza- 
tion, which has been twisted to serve some of the 
aims of world communism, should take precedence 
over our constitution in guiding our actions. We may 
also find teachers who are convinced that a thorough 
understanding of our own culture is even more es- 
sential to our people than is an understanding of 
foreign cultures. Possibly one could find teachers 
who do not believe in the infallibility of such seers 
as Jawaharlal Nehru and prefer, instead, the logic 
of a Barry Goldwater or Henry Taylor. If they com- 
municate these ideas to their students, such teachers 
and their schools may be accused of being isolation- 
ist; but I think it highly unlikely that most schools 
are isolationist in ways that are detrimental to the 
national interest. 

We are experiencing many difficulties in bringing 
our system of education to the point of perfection 
we think desirable. I have heard no one express the 
belief that our schools are now, or ever have been, 
perfect. We have, nonetheless, one of the finest 
educational systems in the world, and it is getting 
progressively better. The dynamic higher education 
system of California, for example, with its far-flung 
state university, extensive pattern of state colleges, 
and vast array of junior colleges is indicative of a 
quest for knowledge which, supported by a yearly 
budget in excess of two billion dollars, is unmatched 
by most nations on earth. 

It is possible, as Mr. Hooker suggested, that some 
help in solving our educational problems can be 
gotten by consolidating school districts. Extremely 
small districts are not efficient, though I would not 
equate educational efficiency with mere size. Our 
federal government is proof enough that size and 
efficiency are not synonymous. Nor do I believe 
that the futility of local control has been established. 
Wisdom in educational matters is hardly limited to 
state and federal agencies. 

The statement that “an educational system molded 
to the mental habits of a self-satisfied, self-con- 
tained American society is partially responsible for 
the fact that the United States has become a status 
quo power in a rapidly changing world” is repre- 
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hensible. We have reason to be satisfied with our 
accomplishments, and the status quo often should 
be vigorously supported. No nation has yet suc- 
ceeded in extending a good education and economic 
life to as many of its citizens as has the United 
States. We cannot afford to be complacent, but we 
need to remember that the rulers of countries such 
as the Soviet Union and Red China have nothing 
to teach us about the rights, obligations, and aspira- 
tions of man. 

That our educational system has contributed 
greatly to our moral and material progress is un- 
deniable. It is ridiculous for us to castigate our- 
selves for a supposed catastrophic failure in edu- 
cation while the Russians and Red Chinese are 
bending every effort, under the lash, to reach our 
economic status of twenty years ago. It is obvious 
that they will never, with their present kind of 
leadership, reach our level of moral development. 

Finally, I do not think, as does Mr. Hooker, that 
an answer to our educational problems is necessarily 
to be found by providing federal support for schools. 
There are few, if any, states and local school dis- 
tricts which are currently making their maximum 
effort in education. Illinois, for example, ranks well 
above the national average in per capita income and 
below the national average in per capita state and 
local expenditures for education. Mr. Hooker’s state 
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(Minnesota) does better. I do not believe thy 
federal pump priming, as a means of doing for q 
people that which they can and should want to do 
for themselves, can be the answer. Moreover, it js 
well to remember that the federal government 
creates no wealth. Not all states would receiye 
more or even as much money as they would be re. 
quired to pay into a federal fund for the su 

of education. The net result would be, unless we 
were very careful and fortunate, that some states 
would be helped and others would be dragged down 
toward a dull and deadly norm. 

I am not nearly so confident as some people that 
we could avoid federal controls on federally sup. 
ported school programs. Any plan for federal 
port must be carefully thought through (and most 
have not been) lest what appears to be America’s 
duty and opportunity becomes, ultimately, her trag- 
edy. 

The answer to: at least some of our problems lies, 
I think, in teaching our people to know and respect 
the truth, to understand well the American heritage 
and culture, to honor and support our schools and 
to stand up for this great nation, and that is a 
matter of education. 


To quote Mr. Hooker, “may we each rise to the 
occasion.” 




















By DON ROBINSON 


are decadent 
only in the same sense that Christianity and democ- 
racy are decadent concepts. All three place higher 
values on altruism, equality, and effort than upon 
sheer dominance. 


Progressive education doctrines 


* * * 


Like Miniver Cheevy, the traditionalist would 
have been far happier in an earlier century, but he 
consoles himself that happiness is not the goal. He 
knows he is in the out-group, even as he resents that 


piece of social science jargon and fumes with the 
guilty awareness that it is childish to feel left out. 


* * * 


Excessive self-assurance, unaccompanied by hu- 
mility and responsibility, can operate against learn- 
ing by making the individual resistant to facts which 
do not fit his preconceived values. He frequently re- 
sists learning, going through school with an alert 
vacuum—obviously not dull, obviously not learning 
much—believing that ability and friendliness are 
acceptable substitutes for work and knowledge. 

* * * 


Granted that wisdom is far more important than 
mere knowledge, it usually must be based upon 
knowledge, and cannot be a substitute for it. 


* * * 


Many schoolmen have a mania for minutes and 
consume vast amounts of time and materials in re- 
producing the minutiae of committee discussions that 
were not listened to and will not be read. 

* * * 


Many public school teachers have good minds, 
have done fairly well at college, and have been vastly 
impressed with what they have learned there. So 
much so that they are delighted with the opportunity 
of being paid to pass it on to others. Too often, what 
they learned in college is primarily a bundle of facts 
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rather than a process of inquiry, and this is exactly 
what they pass along. 
* 


x * 


It is true that no great book was ever written by 
a committee, and equally true that no great cooper- 
ative effort was ever achieved by a single person. 
The world today needs cooperative effort as sorely 
as it needs technical research and inventive prowess. 
Since democratic understandings and abilities of 

ple to work together are essential to the public 
welfare, how can the public schools ignore this re- 
sponsibility? 

* * * 

Some students have neither competence nor con- 
fidence in history class, while in the glee club they 
have an ample supply of both. Others have compe- 
tence and confidence on the football field, others in 
the auto shop. Granted that all students have in com- 
mon their humanity, their national history, and their 
cultural heritage, this does not justify the assumption 
that they share identical abilities or roles in their 

rsonal futures. The best preparation for the role 
of intellectual leader is not identical with the ideal 
education for the intellectual businessman or trades- 
man beyond the elementary level. The education of 
all should be based on intellectual skills, but at dif- 
ferent levels of difficulty and in different subjects. 

* * * 


To the strong, freedom in an invitation to ac- 
complishment; to the weak it is an enticement to 
idleness. The schools absorb all youth, strong and 
weak alike. Consequently, the educational emphasis 
on freedom has resulted in unparalleled accomplish- 
ment and dismal deterioration. The call to strength 
urges us to discipline the do-nothings without elimi- 
nating from the schools the spirit of individuality 
and permissiveness which helps the strong to become 
stronger. 

* * * 

A natural and wholesome urge compels us to seek 
to be unique. How much nicer it would be if fewer 
people sought uniqueness in novelty and more strove 
to be uniquely competent in their jobs. 

* * * 

So many of us are amateurs in our jobs because as 
soon as we have fully mastered the job (and some- 
times sooner) we seek a more challenging job, in- 
stead of finding more challenge in the same job. 

* * * 

When we are aware of the ends to which we go 
lo satisfy our urges for recognition—the uniforms, 
badges, titles, tags, pictures, news releases, and 
printed programs—and the pride we derive from 
all of these, we should be more understanding of 
the need of adolescents for recognition. 

* * * 

Doctors report their findings in medical journals 

by describing cases. Schoolmen report vague gen- 


eralities. 
* . * 


SCRAPS FROM A TEACHER’S NOTEBOOK 
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So long as the school retains its multiple functions, 
perhaps more attention should be devoted to the 
selection and training of teachers with a variety of 
talents and competencies. Today the only true vari- 
able in teacher preparation is the subject area. Per- 
haps teachers should be selected, trained, and 
certified for effectiveness in dealing with capable, 
average, or slow minds, or with hypertonic, average, 
or lethargic temperaments. 

* * * 

All over the world people take exams. Wherever 
there are standards of accomplishment there are 
examinations to measure the attainment of these 
standards. If there are no state-wide or city-wide 
exams there are no state-wide or city-wide standards. 

* * * 

One of the most convincing arguments in favor 
of ability grouping is its effect in making it respec- 
table for a capable student to do his best, since he 
is competing fairly with his equals. In the ungrouped 
class the capable student working at peak level is 
clearly outclassing his fellows, apparently showing 
off his superiority. This is not sanctioned in any 
society. Every moral person from the Samurai chief 
to the football coach pulls his punches when the 
opposition is outclassed. 


S, 
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The Battle Over ‘The Battle’ 


Dear Editor: 

“The Battle for New York City’s Teachers” by 
our mutual friend, Myron Lieberman, except in one 
instance, is a clear and logical outgrowth of Lieber- 
man’s assumptions. Only once does he use a de- 
bater’s trick. That one time, I think, [occurs] when 
he starts a sentence, “Leading authorities in public 
administration. ... ” Left as it is, it implies to the 
rapid reader that THE leading authorities agree 
with his point of view. When the paragraph is read 
more carefully, it becomes clear that Lieberman 
knows and admits that most authorities don’t agree 
with him. In justice to complete truth he should 
have started his sentence, “Some leading authori- 
ties. .. . ” This objection may be a cavil and per- 
haps unworthy—possibly leaving out “some” was 
purely an oversight—but the statement as it is gives 
more authoritative weight to his argument than the 
actual count or analysis of expertness in school ad- 
ministration warrants. 

Except for that, I don’t quarrel with the way he 
writes his piece; but I do disagree with what must be 
his assumptions. I think implicit in his philosophy 
must be something such as this: “There are hostile 
classes in any society, and they must be in basic 
conflict with each other.” My assumption is, “People 
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as a whole are one class and their basic objective is 
largely a unity and is much the same for all.” I agree 
that over details there will be arguments, that there 
will be some conflict of interest; but I think that 
most of these may be resolved by consensus, by 
tolerance, by mutual respect and working together. 
Especially is this true if the people involved are all 
in the same club, organization, church, or associa- 
tion. My idea is not far from that of St. Paul, who 
said in one of his letters, to quote him roughly, “We 
are all one body, but we have several members. The 
members work together on diverse tasks but all for 
the welfare of the body.” 

Under Myron’s assumption “war” is inevitable 
and decisions come about through the exercise of 
power. Under mine “war” is not inevitable. Granted 
respect, the mutuality of the interest can be made 
apparent and disagreement worked out. 

Lieberman’s assumptions, I think, lead to totalitar- 
ianism. Fighting is implicit in his negotiations, fight- 
ing leads to victory or defeat, and hardly ever to 
peace. Truces result instead; and even when a truce 
is signed, it’s only prologue to another fight. My 
belief makes possible peace through agreement. 


Lieberman’s assumptions, translated into the 


operation and control of education, bring loud quar- 
rels and build walls between parts of the educational 
structure somewhat like the one in Berlin. 

In Lieberman’s structure administrators who are 
nice in manner really are only making a “pitch” 


with their niceness; they’ve got an angle; they’re 
patronizing to put something over. Teachers who are 
nice when they happen to see administrators are 
sucking for favors, polishing the apple; they’re 
“Uncle Toms.” Under my assumption teachers and 
administrators are colleagues and equals; each is 
anxious for the welfare of their common charge, 
the children. There’s a minimum of “boss-hand” re- 
lationship. The boss element is held down; primarily, 
administrators should be servants of the teachers. 

A little first grade boy put it pretty well once 
when I was visiting his class. He shyly came up, put 
his hand on my knee, and asked me who I was. I 
told him that I was the superintendent of schools. 
He was puzzled; he wondered what that meant; and 
when I tried to explain, he grinned and said, “Oh, I 
see! Your job is to help my teacher help me better.” 

I would hate to be in a school system where there 
were a couple of autocrats slugging it out all the 
time, one of them me and the other the teachers’ 
labor leader—Eart H. HANSON, superintendent, 
Rock Island (Ill.) Public Schools. 


‘Shocked’ 


Dear Editor: 

I was shocked this week when my copy of the 
October Put DELTA KAPPAN arrived. In my opinion 
it is most unfortunate that you saw fit to run the 
article by Myron Lieberman entitled “The Battle 
for New York City’s Teachers.” 
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First of all, if an article of this kind was considereg 
by the editorial staff of this magazine to be ap 
propriate and necessary, it seems to me you choge 
the wrong person to do the job. It appears to reflect 
prejudice and bitterness, based on half truths, mis. 
information, or arbitrarily-selected facts. It could 
scarcely be regarded as an objective discussion stem. 
ming from a sincere effort to present an accurate 
picture. . . .—ROBERT W. EAVES, executive secre. 
tary, Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, Washington, D. C. 


‘Enthusiastic’ 


Dear Editor: 

I am so enthusiastic about the most recent issue 
of the magazine (October KAPPAN) it made me 
think that I had better send my dues at once. 

I appreciated your implied criticism of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The fact is that the 
NEA is clearly the leading spokesman and lobbyist 
for the profession. It is also clear that the organized 
profession has failed—on the legislative front and 
elsewhere—within recent months to present an ef- 
fective image to the public eye. 

The fine article by Dr. Brameld has made an in- 
cisive point of the NEA’s retreat on the philosophical 
front involving its failure (via the Educational 
Policies Commission) to insist that experimentally es- 
tablished principles of education shall not be forced 
out of the schools. Brameld also wonders—and I do 
too—what the NEA is doing to keep alive the con- 
cept of One World. 

I am very pleased that you had the courage to re- 
mind the profession of these items!—WILLIAM H. 
FISHER, associate professor, Texas Western, El Paso. 


‘Elated’ 


Dear Editor: 

I have just been given a copy of your magazine 
for October and I am elated at the excellent cover- 
age of the New York City elections. Could you please 
send reprints of the article, “The Battle for New 
York City’s Teachers”? 

Enclosed is my check for $4 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. I would like to join your organization but my 
vice-principal tells me I am ineligible (wrong sex!) 

. .—SUZANNE GREENFIELD, president, South San 
Francisco Federation of Teachers, Local 1119. 


‘Impressed’ 
Dear Editor: 

I wish to congratulate you on publishing “The 
Battle for New York City’s Teachers” by Myron 
Lieberman. My note is not prompted by the merit 
of Lieberman’s position—this will, no doubt, be the 
subject of some controversy. I am impressed at your 
professional attitude and courage in_ presenting 
this article in a publication which is supported by 
many in obvious and vigorous disagreement with 
Lieberman’s views.—RicHaRD W. Saxe, principal, 
Charles Carroll School, Chicago 52, Ill. 
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‘Incorrect’ 


Dear Editor: 
A statement on page 8 of the October KAPPAN 
carries a completely incorrect implication. The state- 


ment reads: 


In 1956, the New York City delegation to the 
NEA Convention made an unsuccessful effort to 
stop the NEA’s Travel Division from sponsoring 
tours from which Jewish teachers were excluded. 


Later in the same paragraph is the following: 


During the past year or two, the NEA appears 
to have seen the light on this issue, . . 


The facts are quite contrary to the implications 
above. Upon my return to Washington from the 
1956 NEA Convention, I conferred with the proper 
officials in the embassies of all the countries con- 
cerned. All except the Jordan officials agreed to 
grant visas to any and all teachers traveling with us 
regardless of religious affiliations. We immediately 
diminated Jordan from our educational travel pro- 
gram being planned at that time for 1957. Further- 
more, at my suggestion, the NEA Board of Direc- 
tors requested that the Division of Educational Travel 
submit for approval annually a list of countries to 
be included in our program. Such a list was sub- 
mitted at the Board of Directors’ meeting in Oc- 
tober, 1956. The list included only those countries 
which would admit persons of all religions. This 
also applies to all lists submitted since 1956.— 
Paul H. KINSEL, director, NEA Division of Edu- 
cational Travel. 


Editor’s Note—We are happy to print this 
letter. We must point out, however, that the 
statement to which Mr. Kinsel objects was based 
upon information received by Mr. Lieberman 
from an agency which had objected to the tours 
and which, at the time the article was printed, 
was still uncertain whether the policy had been 
changed in practice. 


‘Significant’ 


Dear Editor: 

... I think many readers will agree that Mr. 
Lieberman’s article is the most significant that has 
appeared in the KAPPAN in a decade; some kind of 
an educational Pulitzer Prize should be awarded. . . . 

Two recent events in California high-light the 
importance of the issues raised by Mr. Lieberman. 
A new California law requires that local boards of 
education meet with teacher organizations at the 
teachers’ request, but the law does not define the 
organization. Secondly, last week 242 medical doc- 
lors quit at the Santa Clara County Hospital, San 
Jose, in protest against the decisions of the hospital 
administrator. This is a specific example of the point 
made by the author that the medical profession does 
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withhold its services, and in this case the local medi- 
cal association held the quitting justified. 

Surely, it is the duty of every alert teacher to 
remind his organization to clarify the issues in- 
volved and to adjust to meet the problems described 
in the above-mentioned article-—ROBERT M. KUBIK, 
junior high vice-principal, Hayward, Calif. 


‘Why?’ 
Dear Editor: 

One thousand to one you will not mention in the 
KAPPAN the important articles in Look for Nov. 7 
on the creative child or the recent study comparing 
the vocabularies of Russian children and our own of 
the same age. But why? These are both highly 
critical studies of our present vapid and cruel sys- 
tem. People read these things—write their representa- 
tives. How can they vote for money, money, money 
when they feel it will not be properly used?—-Louis 
J. HENpDRICH, 758 Divisadero, San Francisco, Calif. 


Yes, Indeed 


Dear Editor: 

I want to give you my impressions while reading 
the October issue of the Kappan: It is realistic; it 
is dynamic; it is headed in the right direction; it is 
not afraid to discuss possible evils of convention and 
tradition; it encourages individual desire for im- 
proved scholarship; every thinking teacher should 
read it; and with issues like this, we should be able 
to build up a tremendous circulation. I hope we 
can keep up the good work. . . . —Paut R. DENNY, 
Division of Business, Chico State College, Calif. 


Against Centralization 
Dear Editor: 

After having been introduced to the Put DELTA 
KAPPAN seven years ago, I have read it constantly 
with pleasure and . . . there is an article in the [June, 
1961] issue, “The Case for Centralization,” by Wil- 
liam Kochnower, that seems to be not a challenging 
point of view but an expression of confusion. 

Mr. Kochnower blames the ills that infest our 
efforts to reach the goal of first class educational 
opportunity on “ . . . the great emphasis we place 
on decentralization and on autonomy for local school 
districts.” He proposes as a solution establishment 
of “a central agency or regional agencies . . . free 
from political domination, of course.” May I offer 
a couple of comments on this thesis and solution. 

Certain experiences have made me more sensitive 
to the ramifications of the apparently simple con- 
cepts of centralization and decentralization. For five 
years I lived and worked at the periphery of a 
centralized organization in the operating units that 
suffered from all the paralysis and confusion and 
frustration of: being “far, far away.” Then, for four 
years, I lived and worked at the center of the 
same organization where apoplexy is a common as- 
pect of life, and the periphery is “far, far away.” 
Following this I was in a planning group for a 
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year in which we were instructed to design a major 
organization. All of the members had been in both 
situations in large organizations—at the center and 
at the periphery—in planning and performance. 
We deliberately created an organization in which 
the responsibility and the accompanying authority 
were carefully and accurately decentralized to major 
centers. Today that organization is called SHAPE. 
For three years I've worked in the middle of a 
major university in the throes of reorganization— 
Pittsburgh. During the past year I have been in- 
volved in study of the roles and functions of a 
department in a college of education which is being 
reorganized. All of this has the effect of making me 
question the so-simple solution that occurs to any 
proponent of radical change. May we glance at 
an important element of organization? 
Organization is considered as a vehicle to facili- 
tate attainment of specific goals. Administration is 
the process of leading several forces within the or- 
ganization toward such attainment. Effective leader- 
ship will require that there be clear-cut definition 
of the roles and functions of members of the organ- 
ization, intelligent delegation of authority and re- 
sponsibility, and overt willingness on the part of 
the members to accept such delegation. Leadership 
may be evaluated in terms of the efficiency with 
which it stimulates and harmonizes the coordinated 
efforts of the members in relation to goal attain- 
ment. So far, the simplicity of this statement will 
act both to support and argue against Mr. Koch- 
nower’s thesis. However, the very simplicity con- 
ceals a few factors that should be considered. 


We usually picture organization and administra- 
tion by means of charts with many little boxes and 
circles linked by varied connecting lines to show the 
elements, spell out the command and staff relation- 
ships, and depict the taut, clear lines of authority 
and surveillance running from the top through all 
the echelons to the lowest operating unit. There is a 
tendency, well understood by gestalt psychologists, 
to make neat diagrams which feature closed figures 
and stress symmetrical balance of units. These may 
hide the reality of dissimilar units joined in non- 
harmonious families, may obscure the actuality of 
associations between various elements, and may give 
false impressions of equality between elements which 
are essentially unequal and often different. The dis- 
tribution of functions, the flow of information, the 
location of decision-making, and the contribution 
to the operative process will not ordinarily show 
in the beautifully drawn chart. 

The tendency toward closure of figures also creates 
a strain toward emulation of the centralization seen 
in military and business bureaucracies. This de- 
velopment acts to reinforce Parkinson’s Law, which 
states only half-fancifully that “work tends to utilize 
all the time available for its completion and to ab- 
sorb all the personnel made available.” Two results 
are seen in the constantly growing need and demand 
for personnel who ultimately create work for each 
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other and who act to establish a chain reaction to. 
ward self-justification for all parts of both organ. 
ization and its administrative personnel. The cop. 
tinuation of this centralizing action finally produces 
the condition referred to earlier as “apoplexy at the 
center and paralysis on the periphery.” 

Theorists in organization and administration have 
accepted the thesis during recent years that de. 
centralization is less costly, more effective, and more 
efficient. In an educational institution, the ruinoys 
effects of centralization are heightened by the poison- 
ous effect on the spirit of freedom and independent 
thought which we consider essential for teaching, 
learning, and research. In other words, centralization 
carries within itself certain conditions that will pre- 
vent its use as a simple solution for our difficulties, 

We might take the thought that decentralization 
is not in itself fragmentation and see whether we 
already have the wherewithal for effective solution 
of the problem Mr. Kochnower poses. Considering 
only the public schools, we find that they are agencies 
of the state and that the system for their control 
exists in every state. With regard to the question of 
willingness to be involved in experimental programs, 
we find that individual school districts have often 
been more progressive or liberal or experimental than 
the state offices of education. We have the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the New England Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, the Southern Regional Education Board, the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. These are 
representative of groupings on various legal bases 
which are in existence and can act as regional di- 
recting agencies of any number of institutions when- 
ever the institutions may so desire. 

To bring into sharper focus our understanding of 
the critical importance of the symbiotic relation- 
ships of organizational elements, there are the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators and Phi 
Delta Kappa. These are among organizations quite 
capable of providing sponsorship of research and 
interpretation of findings, of giving vitality to pro- 
grams of an experimental nature, and of arranging 
for any necessary evaluation. With such organized 
groupings, the direction would tend to be develop- 
mental rather than an imposition of higher authority. 

I am suggesting that any move toward additional or 
imposed central or even regional directing bodies 
would do nothing that existing organizations cannot 
do in more effectively democratic fashion. I am 
suggesting that the rise in the past three decades of 
the educational administrator in the public schools 
as a development from our concepts of the open 
society has been, even while his is not matched in 
professionalization of behavior in the private schools 
of our country or in higher education, a better an- 
swer to the need for an enhancement of educational 
effort. I am suggesting that the AASA and PDK 
are better means for achieving our goals than 1s 
centralization of direction in any governmental or 
pseudo-governmental form.—GeRRIT H. FLETCHER, 
asst. prof. of higher education, Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 
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Guidelines in the Use of Self-Instructional Materials and Devices 


JOINT statement on self-instructional materials and devices has been made by the 

American Educational Research Association, the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, and the Department of Audio-visual Instruction of the N.E.A. Intended to clear 
up misunderstandings and provide guidelines, it reads as follows: 


The use of self-instructional programed learn- 
ing materials in teaching machines and similar 
devices represents a potential contribution of 
great importance to American education. But this 
contribution can be realized best only if users 
have information with which to evaluate self-in- 
structional materials. Accordingly, the following 
interim guidelines have been prepared. 

1. Teaching machines do not, in themselves, 
teach. Rather, the teaching is done by a program 
of instructional materia!s presented by the teach- 
ing machine. Any evaluation of a teaching ma- 
chine thus requires an assessment of the availabil- 
ity and quality of programs for each type of ma- 
chine, as well as its mechanical dependability. 

2. A variety of programed materials is becom- 
ing available, but not all programs will fit all 
machines. Thus only those programs compatible 
with a particular machine can be considered as 
available for use with it. A list of commercially 
available programs and devices may be obtained 
from the Department of Audio-visual Instruction, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Cost, 50 
cents.) 

3. In evaluating the specific content which a 
self-instructional program purports to teach, 
the program can be examined to determine what 
the student is required to do and whether this 
reflects the kind of competence which the educa- 
tor wishes to achieve. Like other educational 
materials, programs labeled with the name of a 
particular subject matter vary widely with respect 
to content and instructional objectives. 

4. Just any set of question and answer ma- 
terial does not constitute a self-instructional pro- 
gram. One type of self-instructional material pro- 
ceeds by small steps requiring frequent responses. 
These steps can be examined to see if they embody 
a careful, logical progression of the subject matter. 
Items in such a program are designed so that 
the student will respond to the critical aspects of 
each item or will perform the important operation 
which that item was meant to teach. Furthermore, 


such programs generally provide a wide range 
of examples illustrating each principle or concept. 

5. Self-instructional materials are designed to 
adapt to individual differences by allowing each 
student to proceed at his own rate. Some types 
of self-instructional programs further adapt by 
“branching” to alternate material. For this pur- 
pose, questions are designed to diagnose the stu- 
dent’s needs and to provide alternate material 
suited to these needs. The material is designed so 
that the choice of answer to a particular ques- 
tion determines which items will be presented 
next. Incorrect answers take the student to items 
containing information designed to correct the 
error before continuing through the sequence. 

6. An important feature of almost all self- 
instructional materials is the record of the stu- 
dent’s responses which provides a basis for revis- 
ing the program. The prospective purchaser should 
ask about the extent to which revision has been 
based on student response and how the prelimin- 
ary tryout was conducted. 

7. The effectiveness of a self-instructional pro- 
gram can be assessed by finding out what students 
actually learn and remember from the program. 
The prospective purchaser should find out whether 
such data are available and for what kinds of 
students and under what conditions the data were 
obtained. 

8. Active experimentation with self-instructional 
materials and devices in school systems is to be 
encouraged prior to large scale adoption. 


On TV, or in the Classroom—No Difference 


> A Syracuse University study has compared the 
classroom and television performances of experienced 
teachers, focusing on how well they impart informa- 
tion, stimulate critical thinking, and modify student 
attitudes. According to Lawrence Myers, Jr., who 
conducted the study, “in each of these respects the 
experienced teacher can present a lecture over tele- 
vision—even with minimal use of the medium— 
with equivalent results obtained in the classroom.” 
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Ready for Your Teacher Examination? 


> The National Teacher Examinations prepared 
and administered annually by the Educational Testing 
Service will be given at more than 200 testing centers 
throughout the U.S. Saturday, February 10, 1962. 

At the one-day testing session a candidate may 
take the Common Examinations, which include tests 
of professional information, general culture, English 
expression, and non-verbal reasoning; and one or two 
of the thirteen Optional Examinations, which are 
designed to demonstrate mastery of subject matter 
to be taught. The college which a candidate is at- 
tending, or the school system in which he is seeking 
employment, will advise him whether he should take 
the National Teacher Examinations and which of 
the Optional Examinations to select. 

A bulletin of information (in which an applica- 
tion is inserted) describing registration procedures 
may be obtained from college officials, school super- 
intendents, or directly from the National Teacher 
Examinations, Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, N. J. Completed applications, accompanied by 
proper examination fees, will be accepted by the ETS 
office up until January 12, 1962. 


Congress Plans Attack on Drop-Out Problem 


> On the Senate and House calendars for action 
soon after Congress reconvenes in January, accord- 
ing to Education U.S.A., is a three-pronged attack 
on the problems of American youth who do not 


complete high school. This group constitutes one- 
third of the total school-age population. 

Known in the one-package House version as the 
Youth Employment Opportunities Act, the bills 
would provide: 

1. On-the-job training, in private industry, for out- 
of-school 16- to 21-year-olds, with “supplementary” 
classroom study, aimed at proper orientation and de- 
velopment of skills required for useful employment. 
A guidance feature here might include such advice 
as “Go back to school,” and Labor Secretary Gold- 
berg, who would administer the program, hopes that 
some youngsters, lacking only a little schooling to 
qualify for high-school diplomas, could earn them 
under this program. 

2. Public-service training (employment by state 
and local governments, hospitals, libraries, etc.), 
subsidized by the federal government. 

3. A Youth Conservation Corps (similar to the 
old Civilian Conservation Corps) for out-of-doors 
work in forests, recreational areas, etc., operating 
out of camps to be established by the federal govern- 
ment. 

The Senate has already enacted the on-the-job 
training feature as part of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. Federal government would 
be authorized to supplement earnings paid to private 
employers under approved programs. Pilot programs 
are contemplated for both on-the-job and public- 
service training, with 25,000 youths enrolled under 
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each. The Senate and House differ widely on the 
size of the proposed Youth Conservation Corps. The 
House calls for 12,000, the Senate for an initial 
30,000 growing to 150,000. The proposed Ycc 
would be for boys only. The other programs would 
be open to both boys and girls. 

Congressional witnesses warned of a growing em- 
ployment problem for school drop-outs, of whom 
there will be 7.5 million during the 1960's. The un. 
employment peak is expected in 1965, when 38 
million boys and girls will reach age 18 (nearly 
twice the 1950 total). The unemployment rate among 
16- to 21-year-olds is more than twice the national 
average. One witness told of a study made by a 
Detroit high school which found, three years after 
graduation, that 48 per cent of 1958 graduates had 
not found any sort of employment. 


Universities ‘in Research Contract Business’? 


> Some universities are being accused of going in- 
to the research contract business rather than educa- 
tion. Federal research and scholarship grants have 
been growing steadily until they have now reached 
20 per cent of the nation’s expenditures for higher 
education. 

According to J. Kenneth Little of the University of 
Wisconsin, who has been directing a U. S. Office 
of Education survey of federal programs in higher 
education, at least six major universities received 
more than 50 per cent of their operating budgets 
from federal grants during 1958-59. 

Moreover, federal research emphasis may be in- 
fluencing the caliber of students chosen to receive 
scholarship aid. According to a study by the National 
Opinion Research Center of the University of Chi- 
cago, natural science students with relatively poor 
ability have a better chance for financial support for 
graduate study than do superior students in the 
social sciences and humanities. 

The “unbalancing” which results from federal 
programs is the major theme of a report for President 
Nathan M. Pusey to his Harvard faculty and gov- 
erning boards. Harvard has recently studied the 
impact of federal programs on the university and is 
participating in a larger, twenty-three-institution study 
sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. 

The increasing involvement of higher education in 
federal programs, says Pusey, is in response to the 
demands of the twentieth century, but the new re- 
lationship has developed “without much over-all 
planning, in response to specific opportunities or ob- 
ligations.” The hazards he cites are: 

1. A threat to the balance within the university 
among several fields of learning: federal support 
goes primarily to the sciences. (One-fourth of Har- 
vard’s total 1959-60 budget came from federal funds, 
but the School of Public Health and the Medical 
School got more than half of their support from 
these grants.) 
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2. A threat to the balance between teaching and 
research: “The federal government, by distinguish- 
ing between teaching and research, often handicaps 
the effort to bring knowledge gained from research 
into the undergraduate classroom.” There is danger 
“unless a faculty is sound enough financially to avoid 
committing its unrestricted money to underwrite re- 
search inadequately financed by the government.” 

3. A threat to the balance within the faculty be- 
tween those with and those without tenure appoint- 
ments: an unfortunate result of federal emphasis 
upon research is that the full capabilities of the re- 
search staff hired for special federal grants are not 
used for the total good of the university. 


NSF To Help Small Colleges Buy Equipment 


> To meet the critical need of many educational 
institutions, particularly smaller colleges, for modern 
scientific instructional equipment, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation has announced a program to pro- 
vide funds, on a selective and matching basis, for 
purchase of such equipment for undergraduate in- 
struction. 

Colleges and universities granting the bachelor’s 
in science may request funds to help purchase such 
items as microscopes, centrifuges, microtomes, and 
test equipment. Proposals may not exceed $25 thou- 
sand and grants must be matched with non-federal 
funds. 

An NSF survey has disclosed an estimated need 
of $191.5 million for instructional equipment in 
1962-63 in 747 collegiate departments of biology, 
chemistry, engineering, and physics. 


Catholics Advised To Drop Elementary Schools 


> Roman Catholics are again being told to aban- 
don their elementary schools and concentrate on 
developing secondary and higher education systems. 
Msgr. George W. Casey says, in The Pilot, official 
Boston archdiocesan newspaper, “Since it is quite 
clear by now that Catholic schools are not going to 
get any financial aid from the federal government, 
the best thing would be to withdraw quietly and 
gradually from this area.” 

He said Catholics should, “like good strategists 
... Move their resources to the front of great chal- 
lenge . . . the secondary and higher area. Let us 
have the priests and sisters around in the grades 
where boy meets girl, and where they both meet 
the Reformation, the Inquisition, communism, Dar- 
winism, Freudianism, and all the other religions and 
philosophies.” 


Merit Pay Up for Reconsideration in Texas 


> Merit pay for Texas teachers is up for reconsid- 
eration by many school boards, according to Donald 
G. Nugent, executive director of the Texas Associa- 
tion of School Boards, following an Austin meeting 
of 1,150 association members. The Texas legislature 
voted an annual base pay increase for teachers of 
$810 this year. 
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Keeping the Desegregation Pressure On 


> The South’s public schools opened this fall with- 
out violence for the second straight year, although 
desegregation expanded to thirty-one new districts 
that admitted 392 Negroes to formerly all-white 
schools. This was the greatest number of districts 
to desegregate at the beginning of any school year 
since 1957. Three major Southern cities opened 
their first mixed schools: Dallas, formerly the largest 
segregated system in the nation; Atlanta, becoming 
the first desegregated district in Georgia; and Mem- 
phis, long a center of resistance in West Tennessee. 

Despite these gains in the South, the Federal 
Civil Rights Commission on September 25 issued 
a report containing twelve sweeping recommenda- 
tions to speed up the desegregation process. The com- 
mission asked Congress to require every local school 
board operating segregated schools to file a de- 
segregation plan with the federal government within 
six months. The commission also asked that up to 
40 per cent of federal grant-in-aid funds for educa- 
tion be withheld from states maintaining segregated 
school districts. 


Conant Calls for Action, Not Hair-Splitting 


> James B. Conant, whose Slums and Suburbs 
was published in October, writes like an angry man. 
Says he, “It is after visits to schools like these 
[metropolitan slum schools] that I grow impatient 
with both critics and defenders of public education 
who ignore the realities of school situations to engage 
in fruitless debate about educational philosophy, 
purposes, and the like. These situations call for ac- 
tion, not hair-splitting arguments.” 

A full-scale review of Slums and Suburbs is sched- 
uled for the January KApPpaN, written by PDK’s 
Juvenile Delinquency Commission Co-Chairman 
Robert J. Havighurst, University of Chicago. 


How To Reduce Economic Illiteracy 


> Persons interested in a brief document sum- 
marizing the full report of the National Task Force 
on Economic Education may secure it from Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 711 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. Titled Economic Education 
in the Schools, it outlines a procedure for reducing 
the economic illiteracy of our youth and is of par- 
ticular interest to school administrators, school 
boards, and teachers. 


New California Learning Research Center 


> Opened this fall on the University of California’s 
Berkeley campus, a new Center for Human Learning 
will pursue a variety of inquiries related to human 
learning. Initial support from the National Science 
Foundation will provide laboratories, equipment, and 
assistants for scholars from psychology, speech, edu- 
cation, and philosophy. Among subjects slated for 
early exploration are the memory process, the way 
humans learn to discriminate among various qualities 
and quantities, and problems of language learning. 
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School Fallout Shelter Developments 


> Under construction in northern New York State 
and about to be completed is the first school to 
have built-in nuclear bomb fallout protection for its 
entire student body and staff. It is the Madrid-Wad- 
dington High School being built by Sargent-Webster- 
Crenshaw-Folley. Shelter area underneath the build- 
ing was provided while remaining within the original 
building budget. The architects claim a high protec- 
tion factor, good ventilation, and access to food and 
water. 


Interest in school fall-out shelters has grown 
throughout the country. Governor Rockefeller called 
a special session of the New York legislature for 
November 9 to act on his proposal to offer state aid 
to schools, public or private, for construction of 
shelters. Artesia, N. Mex., is completing an under- 
ground school with shelter space for 1,940; Jackson, 
Mich., Hartford, Conn., Arvada, Colo., and Battle 
Creek, Mich., are incorporating shelters in schools 
under construction. Many other communities are 
studying the problem. State Civil Defense directors 
can supply copies of School Shelter (Technical Re- 
port 12), a 21l-page booklet including floor plans 
for four typical school shelters. Or write to Office 
of Civil Defense, Battle Creek, Mich, for a copy. 

According to the Nation’s Schools for November, 
81 per cent of a sampling of U.S. school adminis- 
trators would advise their boards of education to 
give serious consideration to planning new schools 
that could be used as shelters in the event of nuclear 
attacks. Of this number, 87 per cent think the fed- 
eral government should pay the extra cost (estimated 
at 10 per cent), as a civil defense measure. 


A Failure of Federal Science Institutes 


> Federally financed programs are failing to train 
high-school science teachers to present science as “a 
way of thought,” a recent study indicates. 

Howard Gruber, associate professor of psychology 
at the University of Colorado, bases this finding on a 
sampling of nine academic-year institutes providing 
advanced training for experienced high-schoel sci- 
ence teachers under the National Science Foundation 
program of the past five years. 

Gruber states that only 25 per cent of the trainees 
evaluated were rated “strong” in their concern for 
teaching about science as a way of thought. More 
than 60 per cent showed “negligible” interest in this 
aspect. 

Where institute participants were allowed to choose 
electives and participate in seminars and laboratory 
work, the results were more favorable than where 
more passive methods—formal lectures, tests, and 
prescribed course study—were followed. Unduly 
long hours of non-elective work led to unfavorable 
results, suggesting that leisure for thoughtful discus- 
sion of the meaning of science is more important 
than academic busy-work. 


Gruber’s research was the 


conducted under 
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auspices of Colorado’s Behavior Research Labora 
at the request of the university’s Academic-Year Jp. 
stitute. 


The Growth of ‘Continental Classroom’ 


> “Continental Classroom,” launched by NBC ip 
1958, has now “graduated” some 15,000 students 
through 300 cooperating colleges and universities, 
It has been viewed by hundreds of thousands of 
others, and at one time or another, regardless of 
the subject being taught, it has exposed most of the 
nation’s teachers to the brilliant techniques of out- 
standing scholars and instructors. The current series 
features Peter H. Odegard lecturing in political sci. 
ence, and promises to draw more viewers than the 
estimated 1,200,000 reached weekly last season. 


Engineering Enrollments Stabilizing? 


> Total engineering enrollments in the nation’s 
colleges and universities have declined for the third 
straight year, according to President John T. Ret- 
taliata of the Illinois Institute of Technology. The 
difference between 1960 and 1957 is 25,227 students. 
There is some indication that the situation is being 
stabilized, however. For the first time since 1958 
there is no marked decline in freshmen engineering 
enrollments. 


Khrushchev’s Boarding School Goal 


> Starting from zero in 1956, the USSR now en- 
rolls more than 600,000 pupils in national boarding 
schools. By the end of the current Seven-Year Plan 
in 1965, 2.5 million pupils are to live and study 
in the internats. Khrushchev’s objective is to abolish 
day schools by the 1980's, and he will do so if the 
present rate of expansion of boarding schools is 
maintained. 


Needed: One-Third Million College Teachers 


> By 1970 more than 340,000 new teachers should 
be supplied to the nation’s colleges and universities, 
according to E. T. Peterson, retiring dean of the 
State University of Iowa College of Education who 
this fall assumed a new chair as professor of higher 
education. Iowa is providing a new study program 
for students interested in college teaching as a 
career. 


> President LeRoy Collins of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters told a Senate subcommittee this 
summer that the weight of sociological opinion does 
not support the conclusion that crime and violence 
on television cause juvenile delinquency. But be 
added that some TV violence “is unnecessary and 
undeserving of broadcast.” 


> The nation must have 427,000 new classrooms in 
the next five years. Present construction rate is only 
70,000 per year, using high estimates. 


—From a U. S. Department of Labor, 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, report 





“Disenchanted Teachers—tell me your gripes. Am 
collecting material for book on schools.” 


—Classified ad in the Dec. 14, 
1960, Saturday Review 





Do you hate the top man’s guts? 
Are the J.D.’s in your hair? 

Do you think that parents are nuts? 
Is the school board most unfair? 


Pour it all out for me then; 

Let me have your chyme and bile. 
For with my scurrilous little pen 

I intend to make a pile. 


—SME 











Announcing Publication of the New 


Research Studies in Education—1960 
\ Subject-Author Index and Research Methods Bibliography 


As the only authoritative annual compilation of doctoral research titles in U. S. and Canadian edy 
cation, Phi Delta Kappa’s Research Studies in Education are standard reference works needed iy 
all education libraries and by all educational researchers. The 1960 edition is now ready and ca 
be shipped immediately upon receipt of your order. 


Contents 
SECTION I—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Under way in 1960 


SECTION IIl—Doctora! Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Completed in 1960 
Both Sections I and II were compiled under the direction of Mary Louise Lyda, University of 
Colorado, with the assistance of Harold Anderson, also of the University of Colorado. Thex 
sections include 102 pages of listings classified under library-approved subdivisions, complete 
with author’s name, title of study, and institution where undertaken. 


SECTION III—Author Index 
This section lists authors alphabetically with references to the subdivisions of the first two sec. 


tions under which their studies fall. 


SECTION IV—Research Methods Bibliography 
This is an up-to-date listing of works useful to the educational researcher, compiled by Carter 


V. Good, Dean, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati. 


ORDER NOW— $3.50 POSTPAID 


(If Cash with Order, $3.00 Postpaid) 
Send orders to Phi Delta Kappa, 8th & Union, Bloomington, Indiana. 








Your address is printed on CANARY colored paper if your Phi 
Delta Kappa dues for the 53rd fiscal year have been received at 
the International Headquarters Office. You are in good standing. 


But if the address is printed on PINK paper, your good standing 
expired on May 31, 1961. You will not receive the magazine 
after December unless dues are remitted to the International Of- 
fice by December 15. 


The dollar amount of dues (including both chapter and inter- 
national) appears as the number below and to the right of your 
address. Please include chapter(s) and roll number with remittance. 


@ NOTE COLOR OF ADDRESS LABEL, PLEASE! 


(N.B.—If you have made a comparatively recent remittance, please disregard a PINK label) 
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